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IN NARROW WAYS. 
| LOW, thou strong western wind, 
Blow far and fleet, 
Thy forest coolness here 
Through the dark city street. 


Biow o'er the crowded roofs 
From wall to wall, 

Through fevered alleys swift 
In boundless blessing fall. 


Where weary mothers wait 
Blow thy fresh breath, 

Where men have lain them down, 
Woful, in love with death. 


Bring country pleasantness 
Across their dreams, 

Shade of great tossing boughs, 
And thought of flowing streams. 


Bring wafis of fragrance, too, 
From far-blown flowers; 

Pour balm, pour rest, pour life 
Through these despairing hours! 


And let some little child 
Wake as you sing, 
And feel your silken touch 
A stooping angel's wing. 
Harriet Prescorr Srorronp 


A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 


¥ |S qngde likes me to ride my wheel. He says I do 

not buy so much; that it is economy, in spite of 
my having this pretty dress and all these other nice 
things.” 

‘Buy less!” said a listening friend, in amazement. 
** What do you mean, Jennie?” 

‘Oh, dou’t you see?’ was the easy reply. 
very simple. I ride so much that I do not go down town 
very often. Before I had my wheel I used to go shop- 
ping nearly every day. You see, 1 don’t have much to 
do, and I used to buy lots of things I saw and fancied. It 
is fun to buy things that are pretty, even if you do not 
specially need them. Don't you think shopping is enter- 
taining?” 

‘*Do you really mean,” demanded the listener, slowly, 
“that you bought things for just the sake of buying?” 

“Why, yes, indeed,” replied the young matron, cheer- 


‘That's 


fully. “ But what is there so horrible in that, I'd like to 
know? You look as solemn as if I had committed a 
crime.. Lots of my friends do just the same. I assure 


you, I'm no wonder!” 

‘* But did not Robert object? It must take a great deal 
of mgney to live after such a fashion. Don’t it ever 
worry you lest he may not have money enough to meet 
his obligations?” 

‘**Oh, he grumbles sometimes and looks a bit glum, but 
then I notice he gets out of it somehow. That's what 
business is for, 1 suppose. Besides, I do not have any- 
thing more than I was used to. Mamma warned Robert 
that I was an expensive luxury, but he would have me. 
But you have no idea how smart Rob is. They say he is 
just the mainspring of his firm. He must be, for he works 
awfully hard.” 

The visitor left the house of this merry little woman 
with a thoughtful face, and as she walked away she talked 
with herself. If there were many young women who took 
life as Jennie did, feeling no care, no responsibility, no in- 
terest; what did their husbands think of it all? Did they 
ever have dreams of loving, helpful wives? Did they 
ever long for that sympathetic appreciation of their daily 
toil which fancy used to make the birthright of wives? 
Did the pretty clothes and lively ways of these butterflies 
reward them for the stern struggle of business and profes- 
sional life? Did they have to make sacrifices of their 
moral natures to meet the ceaseless, unreasoning, child- 
like demands for more and more baubles? 

“How lucky you are to come now! I am just home 
from the Ks’ reception. Come up into my boudoir and 
we will have a nice little chat. Why, what makes you 
look so sober?” breathlessly questioned this second young 
hostess. ‘‘ No trouble, I hope, for you?” 

**T want you to tell me just how you pass your time. 
Give me a sample day, as it were,” answered the caller, 
abruptly. 

‘Oh, you are after the drones, as usual,” laughed the 
younger woman. ‘‘ Well, there have to be drones, you 
know, in every hive, so I can’t see why you need quarrel 
with nature’s plans. However, here is the way I spend 
my days usually. I am out late about every night, so of 
course I cannot get up to Fred’s early breakfast. He has 
his about eight o'clock, for he must be downtown by nine, 
so I don’t see him till dinner. I cannot be disturbed, so I 
generally eat my breakfast in bed, and by noon I manage 
to get dressed and answer my notes and see to my invita- 
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tions and such things. Then 1 go out, go down town 
shopping or to see my dressmaker. I usually lunch down- 
town. Then I make a few informal visits, and come home 
in time to dress for my afternoon receptions, teas, or some 
nice concert or matinée. Then I come home and dress 
for dinner and the evening. Fred is always so dead tired 
that I can’t get him to go out in the evening very often, 
and, truth to tell, he is apt to be stupid at dinner unless 
we have guests, which I contrive to have pretty often. It 
brightens him up, and it’s much more cheerful for me. 
Whenever I ask Fred what makes him so silent, he says 
he is thinking of busivess. Now I think that a man ought 
to leave his business downtown. I am sure he is there 
long enough to attend to it.” 

** So it is for this sort of women that some men toil and 
struggle,” meditated the older woman. “ They spend 
years in this dull, monotonous grind, and have no home 
life, no companionship, vo influence to keep their feet in 
the narrow path of business rectitude, no spiritual uplift- 
ing to steady them in the discipline of life! Nothing but 
shelter, food, and the privilege of paying ceaseless bills. 

Truly the honored name of wife is disgraced by the 
career of these selfish child-women, and even more truly 
wonderful is it that more men do not go down in moral 
and financial wrecks, having no help at home. 


OUR NEXT COLOR PLATE. 


PPEARING in the number of Harper’s Bazar to 
be issued on August 14 our readers will find a beau- 
tiful fashion plate in colors, representing a ‘‘ Summer- 
Resort Toilette.” This colored fashion Supplement will 
hereafter be a monthly feature of the Bazar, and we are 
sure that women of taste will appreciate its elegance and 
utility. Remember the date—August 14. he color, 
style, and fidelity to detail of this charming fashion Sup- 
plement will commend themselves to the Bazar’s circle 
of readers in every part of our country. A lady who 
wishes to do so may easily copy this costume in every par- 
ticular, and she will find herself in possession of a toilette 
sure to be absolutely perfect and greatly admired. 


A REMARKABLE PETITION. 


4 be ~ was a unique bit of legislation inspired by Sen- 

ator Hoar the other day, when he introduced into the 
Massachusetts Legislature a petition signed by forty song- 
birds of the State. 

There were the names of Whippoorwill and Water. Wag- 
tail, of Chickadee and Chewink, of Oriole, Blackbird, 
Robin, Kingbird, Hermit-Thrush, Vesper-Sparrow, and 
Brown-Thrasher, all signed to this paper. in which their 
lives and their feathers were begged, and promises held 
out if these were spared. 

The petition begins in this way: 


To the Great and General Court of the C ith of M husett: 


We, the song-birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make 
this pur humble petition. We know more about you than you think 
we do. We know how good you are. We have hopped about the 
roofs and looked in at the windows of the houses you have built for 
poor and sick and hungry people, and litle lame and deaf and blind 
children. We have built our nests in the trees, and sung many a song 
as we flew about the gardens and parks you have made so beautiful 
for your children, especially your poor children, to play in. Every 
year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the time where 
the sun is bright and warm. And we know that whenever yon do any- 
thing the people ali over this great land, between the seas and the 
great lakes, find it out, and pretty svon will try to do the same. We 
know. We know. 





Then the birds tell a sad story, and break into this 
prayer: 


Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this, and will save us 
from this sad fate. You have already made a law that no one shall 
kill a harmless song-bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you 
please make another one that no one shall wear our feathers, so that 
no one will kill us to get them? We want them all ourselves, Your 
pretty girls are pretty enough without them. We are told it is as easy 
for you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 


And then comes the promise: 


If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. We 
will teach your children how to keep themselves clean and neat. We 
wid show them how to live together in peace and love, and to agree, 
as we do in our nesta. We will build pretty houses which you will 
like to see. We will play about your gardens and flower-beds—our- 
selves like flowers on wings—without any cost to yon. We will de- 
stroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil your cherries and cur- 
rants and plams and apples and roses. We will give you our best 
songs, and make the spring more beautifal and the summer sweeter 
to you. Every June morning, when you go out into the field, oriole 
and bluebird and blackbird and bobolink will fly after you and make 
the day more delightful to you ; and when you come home, tired, after 
sundown, vesper-sparrow will tell you how grateful we are. When 
you sit down on your porch after dark, fife-bird and hermit-thrush will 
sing to you, and even whippoorwill will cheer you up a little. We 
know where we are safe. In a little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody who loves music wil! like 
to make a summer home with you. 


The effect of this petition, when read before the House, 
so the records say, was electrical, and the members, old 
and young, were so stirred by enthusiasm that the bill 
making the possession of the feathers of song-birds an 
offence went through without a dissenting voice. 

A story fresh from Arcady could hardly be more in- 
spiring. No matter what may come after in the way of 
discord and confusion or possible cruelty, this story at 
least is a sign of the times pointing to better conditions, 
toward which we are inevitably developing. The dis- 
orders through which we may have to pass to get there 
need not alarm us. 

Erasmus once said to a celebrated preacher in Basle that 
though ‘‘ not enamored of life,” he thought it “worth 
while to continue a little longer with such a prospect of a 
golden age. We have a Leo X. for Pope; a French king 
content to make peace for the sake of religion when he 
had means to continue war; a Maximilian for emperor, 
old and eager for peace; Henry VIII., King of England, 
= on the side of peace.... All looks brighter now,” he 
adds, 
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This was just before the horrors of the wars of the 
Reformation broke over Europe, and even Erasmus him- 
self despaired. But liberty of opinion has prevailed since 
then, and learning has revived, and though we may go 
through much before our own golden age, for animals and 
all that is beautiful in nature, is reached, in time we will 
attain toit. This petition points toward it. L. H. F. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


r Nes = death of Jean Ingelow, at her home in London, 

England, on July 19, came as another shock to those 
who were still lamenting the recent loss of Mrs.Oliphant, 
So many of those who have ministered to the culture and 
pleasure of their time are now passing over to the major- 
ity that a poignant feeling of regret pierces the heart as 
one after another drops out of line. The gayety of the 
world is eclipsed when poets and novelists cease from their 
labors. Miss Ingelow was born in Ipswich, England, in 
1830, so that she had almost reached the allotted span of 
life. ler first published work was given to the world 
when she was thirty years of age, and she was thus never 
identified with anything crude or immature. Of her po- 
etry she is most dearly loved for her tender and beautiful 
‘*Songs of Seven,” while her pathetic ballad ‘ High- 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” touches the high-water 
mark not only of her own genius, but of English contem- 
poraneous literature. Her curious novel n John, in- 
troducing a subtle problem of heredity, and her pleasantly 
suggestive story Off the Skelligs, show how carefully and 
successfully she wrought in prose. Besides these she pub- 
lished two other less noteworthy novels. For a long time 
Miss Ingelow had lived very quietly at her home in London, 
entertaining friends and admirers with the serene grace and 
warm hospitality of atrue gentlewoman. Her departure, 
following that of Mrs. Oliphant, and, a little while back, 
of Christina Rossetti, leaves us poorer, and bereaves a 
throng of people on both sides of the sea. 


by OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


Ww. did not spend Fourth of July in Paris, but a 

good one | other people we know staid in town 
for it, and found it a good old-fashioned Fourth, full of 
the flavor of patriotism, and that sort of enthusiasm which 
explodes at home in fireworks and crackers, and here 
found vent for itself in the ambassador's reception and 
the banquet in the evening under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Nearly two thousand Americans called on General and 
Mrs. Porter at their hotel in the Rue de Villejust, and as 
many as five hundred partook of such delicate tributes to 
America as the “ Cassolettes Franco-Américaine,” ‘‘ Filet 
de heuf a la Lafayette,” and ‘‘ Bombe McKinley” of the 
menu, and listened to the endless toasts of the dinner in 
the evening. 

The French chef has not always been happy in his culi- 
nary attentions, as at a state dinner given to a certain 
Austrian ambassador at the Elysée the frigid demeanor 
of the illustrious guest, which was only too apparent, 
could not be accounted for until it was noticed that the 
ice was a ‘‘ Bombe a la Magenta.” But Bombe McKinley 
was a great success. 











The significant note in the toasts made by Frencli- 
men was the tariff question. I am sorry that Americans 
pessiog through Paris could not have seen and beard M. 

fanotaux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, una- 

veidably absent, who is one of the most brilliant of the 
French statesmen; but M. Decrais, former French ambas- 
sador to London, represented him, and made a witty 
speech. The French people and French manufacturers 
were so fond of America and Americans, was the burden 
of M. Decrais’s remarks, that they would very much like 
to trade with them, at which there was great applause. 
They hoped the legislation of the present administra- 
tion would not be directed towards paralyzing trade. 
To which I should like to add that I also hope legis- 
lation will not be directed towards paralyzing Ameri- 
cans. It does not seem to have occurred to the average 
American at home who discusses the question that if our 
interests and commerce are ever to be built up abroad 
some Americans must live in foreign countries to look 
after them. ‘“‘If Bryan is elected we sha’n’t have money 
enough to go home, and if McKinley is elected we sha’n't 
be able to pay the duty on going home,” one of these 
said to me before the election; ‘‘so I don’t see that we can 
go home at all!” 

1 have been home myself to America under certain pre- 
vious administrations, when the custom-house made me 
feel Te between a criminal and a pauper, and the 
only wrong I had committed so far as I knew was that o 
going home; but on my last trip to America I notic 
with delight that all the custom-house service had great- 
ly improved. The organization at the American Fine’s 
wharves was excellent, the officials were polite and rea- 
sonable, and one got through without that melancholy 
sinking of heart that made you feel, simply for the crime 
of coming in, that America was not a bit glad to see you, 
and you had no business to be there. What would it be 
then if a high tariff put a tax on people's own little per- 
sonal belongings, very often bought with money that they 
had expatriated themselves and endured sacrifices to make, 
and that in the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


As to fashions, let me tell you that every well-regulated 
summer frock now has in it a note of black chiffon. All 
sorts of dainty summer muslins are seen, with black chif- 
fon ties and chiffon sashes—these last worn on the left 
side, at the back. I have already spoken of these, but 
the style is so marked that it deserves special mention. 
Another feature of the summer styles is the lingerie col- 
lars, which are an especially charming finish to dresses of 
nuns’ veiling and foulard. 

A blue and white foulard had three tiny ruffles outlining 
an apron beginning about twelve inches from the waist-line 
in front, and running up high in the back. The bodice was 
made with a lingerie collar and vest. A lingerie vest is made 
of narrow tucks, what the French call petits plis de lingerie, 
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of the finest white or cream or écru batiste. The tucks 
run horizontally, and have insertion or not between them, 
as one pleases, or tiny lace frills, and the vest is finished 
with a collar made of the sume little tucks. The bodice 
is a blouse like a sailor's blouse, turning away from the 
vest, and finished with a large lingerie sailor collar made 
of little tucks and insertion like the vest. The sailor collar 
may be finished with au edge of black and white batiste, 
or mauve and while, and the blue aud white foulard of 
which I spoke had a pleating of mauve taffeta, over 
which went a vine of heavy yellow guipure. Mauve 
frills finished the back of the AP ‘sag 

These same lingerie collars are charming on veilings, 
and the same effect is carried out in white satin, with frills 
of yellow lace instead of the insertion. 


For very elegant summer frocks the style is still for 
crépe de Chine, chiffon, grenadine, simple grenadiues, or 
simple mousseline de soie, with incrustations of black or 
white lace, or lace of the same color as the dress. Among 
Paquin’s new orders for the autumn are cloth gowns with 
incrustations of guipure or Chantilly. Ove wonders in her 
early experiences of Paris how the styles are launched. 
‘And later she learns that the original draughts of new 
fashions for a coming season are made, not by dressmakers, 
but designers. These catch hold of any straws that show 
which way the wind of fancy is likely to blow. And, 
making the art of designing fashions their life-long pro- 
fession, adding experience to experience, invent and create 
models based on these suggestions, which they show to the 

reat houses whose business it is to “launch the mode.” 

hese houses select whatever designs please them, and 
then their private artists (dressmakers, this time) improve 
on these. 

The pretty tucked and crossed corsages that had such a 
wave of ag ewer d last winter, for instance, were invented 
by a little lingerie house. Paquin discovered it, bought 
the model, improved upon it, and the whole world was 
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wearing it. What the next season has in reserve for us 
no one knows as yet. 





Some of the prettiest fashions for midsummer and the 
early autumn Miss Goodwin has sketched for you in some 
of her dainty pen-and-inks. 

The first sketch shows a casaque in loosely woven canvas 
over blue and green changeable taffeta. The black lines 





represent black chiffon and velvet, except in belt and col- 
lar, which are of green velvet. I have seen the same thing 
in black net, made to wear either high or low neck, with 
an adjustable yoke. The casaque itself was of the kind 
of net called Greek net, bordered with very narrow black 
satin ribbons; the chiffon was green, to match collar and 
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belt. Indeed, this charming model is made in endless 
ways; black and cherry make a pretty combination, and 
all grenadines and veilings are very smart and effective 
made in this way. 
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The second sketch is a very smart model for foulards, 
taffetas, or for evening bodices of silk and lace. The yoke 
is of guipure. The corsage is of gray taffeta embroid- 
ered with violets. But in foulard the same model is charm- 
ing, with belt and collar of black and white. And this 
makes a beautiful model for bridemaids’ dresses. The 
yokes all alike, the rest of the corsages simple blouses in 
yellow Liberty silk, with turquoise sashes and ornaments. 


To replace lace yokes are the yokes of mousseline de 
soie bouillonnées—that is to say, shirred in groups of shirrs. 
Yokes on all sorts of frocks, and especially on foulards, 
are made in this way. Foulards have yokes of shirréd 
mousseline de soie and trimmings of guipure, joined by 
velvet ribbons, used as straps and bands in all sorts of 
ways. And a third extremely smart model is equally 
pretty in thick and thin materials. It is lovely in fancy 
taffeta for evening wear, or in sheer écru batiste with 
accessories of heliotrope velvet, or in old-fashioned cash- 
mere with lace. KATHARINE De Forest. 


YNEW YORK] 














NV IDSUMMER fashions must needs be conceded, by 
even those individuals who take no interest in the 
varying styles, to be most attractive and distinctive. By 
the first of August the prettiest costumes are displayed, 
and while there are no marked points of difference as to 
the “cut and hang” of the gowns from those that were 
seen in June, those now worn are, if possible, smarter— 
certainly more elaborate as to trimming and style. 

The question has never been definitely settled as to how 
many hats are absolutely necessary for a woman during 
the year. In the spring there is, of course, the change 
to be made from the winter to the summer head-gear. In 
June there again comes a change of fashion as regards 
colors and trimming, and in August the veritable so-called 
summer hats appear in all their picturesque beauty, and 
of all the hats these certainly should lead, for they are by 
far the most becoming of any. This season there is a 
large variety to choose from, both as regards color, trim- 
ming, and shape, for the milliners have at last become 
sensible enough to realize that the becoming must be care- 
fully studied, and consequently they turn out what seems 
to be especially suited to each individual. 


SHADE HATS. 


Certain generic terms are used in millinery, and no mat- 
ter how the styles may vary, these do not change. Shade 
hats originally meant hats that shaded the face. Now the 
term is applied to all hats, large and small, that have any 
brim at all extending over the face. The favorite style 
this year combines straw with chiffon or mousseline de 
soie. There is a small crown, either round or pointed, of 
coarse straw, and a wide, flapping, double brim of the 
chiffon. These hats are in many colors, but the black or 
the white ones are most often seen, Stiff quills or wings 
are used for trimming in preference to feathers or flowers; 
sometimes, too, there are bows of gauze ribbon. Entire 
red hats are made in this style, but look better with black 
gauze ribbons than where all red is used, as there is no 
contrast of coloring. Pink hats, or rather hats with pink 
brims, for the crown is:always of straw, and blue hats 
look very fresh, cool, and dainty, when worn with organdy 
gowns of the same color. In mauve or heliotrope they 
are not nearly so effective. The striped gauze ribbons 
are also used to form the brims, and an exceedingly smart 
black straw with small pointed crown has a triple row 
of pleated white gauze ribbon striped with black. None 
of these hats are becoming to women who wear their hair 
brushed smooth back from the face. The style requires 
either wavy hair or a Pompadour, otherwise it is most 
trying. 

Sailor hats are now transformed into so-called shade 
hats by having the brim just a little wider in front and at 
the side, and the crown covered with puffings of black 
and white chiffon. In white chip is an exceedingly pretty 
one; the brim is covered with black chiffon put on almost 
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piste: the crown is completely covered with two over- 
apping puffs of white and black chiffon, the white under 
the black. There are sprays of lilies-of-the-valley at the 
left side of the crown so arranged us to form an aigrette 
in effect. Under the brim at the back sprays of the lilies 
are massed together in close bunches. 

There are many faces to which a large shade hat is un- 
becoming, and for this reason the modified sailor hat has 
been marked as fashionable to wear with wash gowns. 
Some yellow straws almost completely covered with 
flowers are exceedingly attractive. One of Panama straw 
is bound with black velvet, has a black velvet band 
around the crown and masses of different-colored roses. 
Another, but of white chip, is trimmed with heliotrope 
moiré ribbon, and masses of yellow roses which cover 
the crown form an aigrette at the left side, and are in 
a cache-peigne at the back of the brim. 


LEGHORN HATS 


The broad Leghorn hats with their pliable brims that 
can be turned up or down, bent in and out, as fancy dic- 
tates, and always look graceful «und artistic, are very 
hard to resist even for those women who rail against 
spending much money on personal adornment. While 
this style of hat is of course peculiarly suited to young 
girls of eighteen, with the present style of hair-dressing 
and the clever ways of trimming it is worn by much older 
women. The brim is not wired, but the curves are ar- 
ranged by the way in which it is caught up. ‘Tulle, net, 
gauze, ribbon, chiffon, and flowers, all are used for trim- 
ming, with flowers predominating. Black velvet and 
pink roses on a Leghorn hat form a most charming com- 
bination, but a very youthful one, while yellow ribbons 
and purple lilacs, also on a Leghorn hat, are not a bit 
too youthful for a woman of forty to wear, provided she 
will have the brim becomingly arranged. 

Most of these hats have the brim turned up sharply at 
the back, and then bunches of flowers and bows of tulle or 
net fill in the space which would be unbecoming. Again’ 
at one side it is caught and a small bunch of flowers 
shows. The crown is low and round and the thin ma 
terial is arranged about it in folds. The flowers are put 
in under the folds and fastened so as to stand up in 
sprays. At one side of the crown loops of material are 
in bows with a spray of the flowers twisted in. One 
of the newest styles has loug streamers from the back, 
which are brought forward and tied under the chin iu a 
full bow, and some of the more extreme styles have bon- 
net-strings of black velvet ribbon, which are fastened to 
the crown and then tied under the chin. ‘This, however, 
is too picturesque for most faces. 

Roses, lilacs, the inevitable violets, orchids, poppies, 
and even cherries are fashionable trimmings; the last 
look especially well with black velvet bands and bows, 
but are a trifle heavy and warm-looking. All these can 
be worn with thin gowns and are possible with all colors, 
unless some particular shade of ribbon is used with the 
flowers. Taffeta ribbon is smarter than any other, and 
the finger-width ties the best bows. Chiffon is not to be 
depended upon at the sea-shore, and mousseline de soie 
and even tulle possess a most unfortunate tendency to 
melt. Gauze or net of the wiry description or a sheer silk 
mull proves much more stable and reliable, and can be had 
in all the different colors. 


PICTURE- HATS. 


Picturesque in thé extreme are the picture-hats with 
their graceful lines and drooping plumes. There are not 
many days during the entire season when feathers can be 
worn at the sea-shore without coming out of curl, but it 
is worth while even for one day to have a picture-hat. 
In soft yellow straw a most charming specimen of the 
milliner’s handiwork is shown. The trimming is com- 
posed of pale yellow ostrich feathers and yellow ribbon. 
At one side, quite far back, the brim is caught up with a 
rhinestone buckle, which also fastens a double knot of 
yellow ribbon. Two long ostrich plumes start in the 
front of the crown and are fastened also with a yellow 
ribbon bow and rhinestone buckle; these plumes are so 
long that they fall over the brim down on the hair. 
The crown is narrow and pointed. Another hat on the 
same lines is of pale gray with gray plumes and steel or- 
naments. This one has a round low crown, and resem- 
bles closely some of the old illustrations of riding-hats. 
It was designed to wear with a gown of pale gray organ- 
dy made over gray taffeta—a most exquisite gown. 


BONNETS, 


Charming designs are to be seen in the bonnets that are 
worn with silk gowns. They are in reality toques, for 
bonnet-strings are eschewed rigorously, except by older 
women, and the shape is much more of the toque than 
what is commonly known as a bonnet. Fancy straws pre- 
dominate, shaped into smart little designs. One of yel- 
low straw is turned back from the face at either side, has 
two choux of black net from which branch away stiff 
black wings, while a curled aigrette fills in the space be- 
tween the wings. At the back of the bonnet are bunches 
of clover. Another noticeable shape is made of alternate 
rows of black and white braid so open in design as to re- 
semble closely horse-hair net. This has a spray of red 
poppies at the left side, a bunch of black tulle in front, 
and bunches of poppies at the back. 

Jet bonnets are not often worn in summer, but there 
are some exceptions to the rule, and these are trimmed 
with flowers and feathers and are most elaborate. A jet 
crown has sides of black lace—large enough to be called 
a brim—and just in front a stiff bunch of yellow daffo- 
dils. The description sounds stiff, but the bonnet itself 
is one of the smartest designed for a Newport outfit. A 
small jet bonnet with brim of horse-hair net is covered 
with jet nail-heads. One short well-curled ostrich tip and 
aigrette at the left side give height, while at the back 
bunches of pansies make the bonnet a summer instead of 
a winter one. 

One well-curled ostrich tip and aigrette placed just a 
little to the left of the front of the bonnet is a marked 
feature of this summer’s fashion. It is not an invariably 
becoming style, but is smart and effective. A yellow 
straw bonnet trimmed in this fashion has no other trim- 
ming than the tip and aigrette save a knot of yellow rib- 
bon, and is exceedingly smart with a pale yellow organdy 
gown. Flower bonnets have had a long life, but are not 
yet to be buried away, and there are many dainty oncs 
to be seen. 
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MY LADY'S FAIR FACE, AND HOW TO 
KEEP IT FAIR. 
i err is many a girl who is disposed to dread summer 
as a season when old Sol is permitted to feed at will 
upon her countenance, to the undoing of the prettiest com- 
plexion; and naturally enough, as it is the time of out 
door life—of boating, of lingering near if not actually in 
the salt sea wave, and of indulging in all those pleasures 
that unite in the creation of the uncoveted freckle. A 
pleasing tan, which produces the effect of an even cout of 
ochre brushed over the face and throat, can be endured 
with a moderate degree of resignation. Sunburn, though 
unbecoming and painful, has the charming advantage of 
being only temporary But the freckle, in all its mottled 
profusion, gives its usually sensitive possessor the feeling 
of being an eyesore 

Now, whatever may be said about only the whitest skins 
freckling, it is no consolation to the white-skinned ones to 
notice after every exposure to the forcing summer light 
that their faces are growing to look more and more like 
some goods of bizarre polka-dot pattern. 

In preparation for the campaign against the tawny 
freckle, as well as against the less enduring disfigurements 
of the warm season, loads of ammunition in the form of 
bleaches and lotions and whitewashy mixtures are carried 
to mountain and sea-shore and country each year. There 
are, however, many women and girls who would rather 
endure the afflictions that beset the complexion from ex 
posure than make a sort of salad of the countenance at 
night by the application of oils and vinegars, and, as they 
consider them, kindred unclean mixtures 

But really there is no reason to challenge the sun to do 
his worst to one’s milky skin when there is a means of 
preventing the unsightly results—a means so simple and 
cleanly and reliable that not one of the fair sex who wish 
es to preserve her complexion need hesitate to make use 
of it. And then the receipt possesses the saving grace of 
arousing no trembling uncertainty as to the poisonous 
character of the things that enter into the composition of 
the wash 

The preparation of the beneficial wash is simplicity it 
self, and the ingredients purchasable anywhere at very 
reasonable cost. If a half-pound of olive-oil soap (pure 
Castile) be chipped fine and dissolved in one gallon of 
boiling water, then, after it has cooled, one quart of the 
best alcohol and one ounce of oil of rosemary be stirred 
in, the result will be as admirable an improver of the com- 
plexion and protection against the sun's blemishes as any 
woman can desire. And not only in summer, but at all 
times it can be used with benefit. The best method of 
applying is to moisten a wash-cloth with the liquid after 
the customary morning bath, and to rub thoroughly over 
the face and hands, and any parts that need the treatment 
The prejudice against alcohol for the skin because of its 
drying quality need not hold in this case, as that effect is 
counteracted by the softening character of the other ele 
ments in the mixture. This wash will at all times be found 
an admirable skin tonic; but all other face preparations 
must be tabooed, with the exception perhaps of some in 
nocent toilet powder, if good results are desired 

One especial advantage the above preparation has is 
that it is free from such fertilizing oils as cause the hair 
to sprout manfully upon the feminine visage. And, by 
the- way, for those afflicted with too lavish a hirsute growth, 
and who hesitate about being operated upon with the 
electric needle, there is a simple and effective depilutory 
which may be made in the following way 

Put into a china vessel 1 0z. of powdered limestone, 1 
drachm of sulphuret of potassium, 1 drachm of pure po 
tassa. Make a paste of the compound, and after the 
part to be treated has been thoroughly bathed in as hot 
water as can be borne, so that the heat will cling to the 
flesh, apply the mixture, always being careful that the skin 
should be very warm. Do not let the paste remain on 
more than three minutes, especially if the flesh begins to 
feel atallirritated. Then rub the powder off with a rough 
towel or piece of flannel, and the growth of hair will have 
disappeared. Of course this may not be an absolutely 
radical cure, but it will certainly be found as efficacious as 
any other mode of removing superfluous hair, with the sin 
gle exception of the electric needle. 
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MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


4&4 SPRIGGED organdy gown of heliotrope and 
yellow is trimmed with bias ruffles put on at 
regular intervals and two together. Around the hips 
are two of the ruffles, and the sleeves and collar 
have also narrow ruffles. Ruffles of lace form a 
vest that is very effective. The gown is made up 
over yellow silk, and the hat of yellow straw is 
trimmed with velvet and yellow roses. 

A charming little gown of summer silk is of lem- 
on yellow with bunches of purple violets. The 
waist is made with full front of embroidered white 
mousseline de soie, and there is a bolero of the 
same material elaborately embroidered. Shirred 
sleeves and a full ruche around the bolero are of 
white mousseline, but under the white ruffle in 
the sleeves is one of violet. Sash and collar are of 
white moiré ribbon with black stripes. Around the 
bottom of the skirt are two white lace ruffles. 

Of gray canvas is another smart gown made up 
over violet silk. The entire waist is of yellow lace, 
and across the front are bands of white silk edged 
with violet velvet ribbon, while the epaulettes and 
the edge of the lace ruffle over the sleeves have also 
a band of the velvet ribbon. The girdle is of straps 
of velvet fastened with rhinestone buckles. 

An attractive gown for the sea-side, shown on 
page 632, is of dark blue Irish poplin, made with 
Zouave jacket with broad revers trimmed with two 
bands of dark blue and one of white braid. There 
is a broad collar of guipure embroidery and inner 
revers of robin’s-egg blue silk moiré. The blouse 
front, collar, and belt are of white Liberty silk. The 
sleeves, tight-fitting, are corded in front and loose 
at the back; at the wrist is embroidery. Bands of 
blue, gray, and white braid trim the skirt. 


AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 
BY CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


\ 7HEN a woman is thirty and unmarried it is 

fair, if she be neither deformed nor deficient, 
for her neighbors to speculate whether she is single 
from necessity, having never been “asked,” or 
whether she has had “an affair.” 

Almost never, by any chance, is she given the ben- 
efit of the doubt and credited with the choice of 
single blessedness. In most minds it stands to rea- 
sou that ‘‘if she hasn't, she couldn't.” How the 
advent of the new woman may affect this I am not 
prepared to say, but with the old woman it has al- 
ways been as I describe. 

Miss Sarah Burdick was known to have had “an af- 
fair.” Even those who were sure of the fact and the time 
of it were not possessed of many details. With the na- 
ture of such things, it had been variously reported in Miss 
Sarah's circle, during the last ten years, that her lover had 
been discovered to be a drunkard, and she had tearfully 
cast him off; that he, the shadowy man in the case, had 
jilted her for a girl with money; that he was a Papist, 
and her father had forbidden the union; that she was his 
social inferior, and his parents had whisked him off to 
Europe; and lastly, that he was now, in this very day of 
grace, an inmate of an insane asylum, and that Miss Sarah 
went regularly, and under cover of secrecy, to see him. 

This last report obtained with eminent satisfactoriness 
among the more dramatically inclined, as the jilt theory 
pleased those who had any reason to dislike Miss Sarah, 
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and the drunkard story came into periodical favor with 
such as loved to dwell on the blight of drink. For un- 
usual and unforeseen necessities there were left the theo 
logical and, least interesting of all, the social explanations 
of the tragedy. Once upon a time it had occurred to a 
timid little woman, at the missionary tea, to venture the 
surmise that ‘‘ he died.” The vehemence with which this 
uninteresting theory was frowned down, and the great 
number of reasons put forth to show why it could not 
be tenable, prevented its ever being raised again in Plump- 
ton. 

To remain true to a living but errant lover, however, 
was considered very fine. The particular errancy of the 
lover was of minor moment; it was the faithfulness of 
the waiting one that Plumpton took a pride in. Perti- 
nacity is a quality in high favor with Puritan blood, and 
Plumpton was Puritan to a degree. 

Midway of Plumpton’s main street was 
Miss Sarah’s cottage. The best key to 
the position of Miss Sarah, and the subtle 
difference between her house and others 
like it to’all outward seeming, was that the 
lonely occupant was always called ‘‘ Miss.” 
No one ever ventured upon the gross fa- 
miliarity of “ Sarah Burdick,” and “ Sally” 
would have seemed like calling the preach- 
er ‘* Bill.” 

Miss Sarah was an artist. She painted 
miniatures of the most exquisite type, and 
it was understood in Plumpton that she 
put annually several thousand dollars into 
the bank, or wherever persons of opulence 
deposit their fortunes. It was even whis- 
pered in Plumpton that in New York, 
where Miss Sarah spent her winters, she 
was considered quite a personage. Now 
success in New York was identified, in 
the Plumpton mind, with the Vanderbilts, 
and when Plumpton tried to picture Miss 
Sarah as a personage in New York, the 
Vanderbilts always figured in the pic- 
ture. 

But if Miss Sarah knew the Vanderbilts, 
she had never been heard to say as much, 
and somehow she fitted so admirably into 
the little cottage where she had been born 
and raised, and into the life of Plumpton, 
her native heath, that for the most part no 
one thought much about her probable ex- 
istence from November to May. Any- 
thing might readily be believed of a young 
woman who bought the old manse after 
her father’s death, and in exchange for it 
gave anew one, much better, to the young 
man who succeeded him. 

The young man was delighted, and Miss 
Sarah was gratified, and 5 er looked 
on and admired while it marvelled. With 
all her reputed wealth, Miss Sarah made 
few changes; and it soon became a part of 
Plumpton’s existence that the minister’s 
daughter, who had been away studying so 
much of her girlhood, came back in her 
young womanhood with the May blossoms 
of each year, and lived quietly on in the 
old home until the first flurries of snow be- 
gan to fly; then hied her back to her mys- 
terious town life again, only to reappear 
with the flowers next spring. 

In Plumpton she did her house-work, 
and painted, and read, and played the pi- 
ano, and sang softly, and sewed and visited 
with her neighbors, and went to church to 
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hear the young man preach crude discourses with 
the stamp of semivary learning and world ignorance 
on every sentence. None of these things savored of 
a broken heart, but Plumpton drew f Own con- 
clusions about a woman who was thirty and prett 
and had money and was a personage in New York 
and yet unmarried. 

Miss Sarah knew all about these conclusions, and 
often smiled over them to herself. Sometimes she 
cried, too—cried all night almost, and then in the 
morning the sun would be shining and the flowers 
smiling, and a neighbor would run in with a plate 
of hot muffins and a hurried word about ‘ think- 
ing you wouldn't be makin’ ’em just for one,” and 
Miss Sarah would tell herself that it was the dark 
and the lonesomeness that made her feel bad, and, 
so saying, would begin to hum a tune as she put the 
water on to boil. 

One summer Plumpton had a delicious excite- 
ment. A man from New York—a man who looked 
as if he might be on very intimate terms with the 
Vanderbilts—came down to Plumpton and took 
board with the widow Tripp. He was having a 
picture painted by Miss Burdick, he said. That 
was all the explanation he offered. 

Plumpton had its opinion of a man who had no 
more to do than to go off for three weeks to have a 
little picture painted, especially when the painter 
was in town with him for six months of the year. 
Presently Plumpton solved the problem to its en- 
tire satisfaction—he was in love with Miss Sarah, 
of course! 

The painting went on, for the most part, under a 
strip of awning-cloth which Miss Sarah had stretch- 
ed from the high brick wall, in the corner of her 
garden, to two slim poles about six feetaway. The 
red wall at the back and one side was covered with 
a luxuriant growth of Virginia-creeper, and a very 
old lilac-bush shaded the other side, so that this 
improvised bower looked deliciously green and cool 
and fit for a studio. The sun was away from that 
spot in the morning, and there in the hours betwixt 
ten o’clock and noon all Plumpton might see, if it 
wished, Miss Sarah at her work. 

She was quite large, was Miss Sarah, and just the 
kind of woman any one would call ‘‘ fair,” in pre- 
ference to all other adjectives. Her hair was of that 
soft light brown which has been gold in early youth, 
and besides a huge fluffy braid of it at the back of 
her head, Miss Sarah had witching little tendrils that 
were not exactly curls, but which blew about her 
forehead in a fashion which was the distraction of 
every Plumpton woman under for:y. Miss Sarah’s 
eyes were blue—not deep blue, but the color of the sky 
on a bright warm day in summer; and her skin was fair 
and beautifully clear and soft, while her hands, although 
she washed her own dishes, were the most fascinating 
things imaginable, so white and slim and graceful. Not 
a woman to dazzle, was Miss Sarah; not a woman for 
satins and diamonds, a woman to breathlessly worship; 
but a woman to enchant, a woman for soft mulls and 
pearls and cashmere and tea-rose buds, a woman one ached 
to touch and enfold and adore. 

Courtlandt Taylor thought so, as he sat for the minia- 
ture which was to be ‘a birthday gift to his mother.” 
He could find so little time for sitting in town, he ex- 
plained, and as the fly-fishing near Plumpton was cele- 
brated (Miss Sarah he eee heard this before), he thought 
he would kill two birds with one stone during vacation. 
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If Miss Sarah thought that Mr. Taylor could have had 
a dozen pictures painted in the hours he had sat at her 
five-o'clock-tea table, or if he had begged to drive her to 
any of the four corners of the earth behind his Kentucky 
thoroughbreds, she did not say so, of course. So the pic- 
ture went on, although the fly-fishing must have been 
poor, for what time Mr. Courtlandt Taylor should have 
devoted to it, he spent either in reading Shelley or talkin 
music with Miss Sarah, or in fretting about by himself | 
wishing that he were with her. 

Presently the picture was done 

** Miss Sarah,” said her sitter, falling unconsciously into 
the title he had heard so much from the villagers—‘* Miss 
Sarah, my mother died when I was a little boy.” 

Miss Sarah said nothing, and the contrite look on her 
sitter’s face began to give way to a look of anxiousness, 
It was hard to go on. 

“If she were alive, though,” he finally said, ‘‘I know 
she'd like that picture very much. Don’t think I don’t 
reverence my mother, please. I do; and I wouldn’t have 
brought her name into this only I had no sister and no 
male relative that 1 could think of who would value a min- 
iature of me. So I said it was for mother, and if it hadn't 
been that I thought mother would be with me in the un- 
dertaking I wouldn't have said so. Miss Sarah, I'd like 
to give you to mother instead of the picture. She never 
had a daughter, and I’m sure she’d know and be glad.” 

A proposal of marriage might have been far funnier 
than this and not seemed to Miss Sarah a thing to be 
smiled at. Her eyes were wet when her lover finished. 
Miss Sarah was not one of the women who would will it 
that men should love them hopelessly. It seemed a re- 
proach to her that she had let such a thing come to pass, 

Then she looked, through the mist of her unshed tears, 
at the big loving man across from her. He looked 
ridiculous, on the small camp-chair, leaning forward in 
an agony of expectancy to catch her word or look. But 
Miss Sarah saw only that he was bonnie and that he loved 
her. Why should it be a reproach to her instead of a 
crown? 

Probably only women can imagine all that Miss Sarah 
saw in her mental vision in those few breathless moments 
while her lover waited for her reply. The whole of her 
lonely life rose before her, the memory of all her hunger 
for love and care and the clinging caress of baby fingers 
on her own 

She put out her hand, and it was on her tongue to say, 
“Let me make her glad, then,” when another vision com- 
pletely shut out all sight of the man before her, and there 
was a fair-faced boy iu his place, and a sunny-haired girl 
in hers, and all the heavens and earth seemed full of the 
glory of plighted love. 

“I'll wait and be true,” she said to herself, for the ten- 
thousandth time, and raising the hand that had clasped 
hers to her lips, she kissed it once, and murmured, ‘* I’m 
so very sorry,” and fled within doors, where the pillows 
of her little white bed held out their embrace to her as 
they had since she was a child with a broken toy, and 
Miss Sarah went all through the battle of her life again; 
and the fight had not been harder at twenty, when it was 
first fought, than it was now, after ten years of fighting. 

If she had stabbed Courtlandt Taylor he could have 
stood the pain, but the burn of that benediction kiss drove 
him frantic. 

IL 

Plumpton knew that Miss Sarah had ‘‘ given her young 
man the mitten” as well as if he had told it. He left 
very abruptly that very night, although Farmer Whiggins 
had promised to take him to some really good fishing 
the next morning. And Miss Sarah sent a note to the 
minister's wife saying that she was not well enough to go 
to tea as she had expected. 

Sunday, however, found Miss Sarah in her pew in the 
little old church. For once she was unconscious of the 
interest her affairs had excited, and those who studied her 
face and her movements with the hope of discovering 
some indication of what she had gone through had no 
more satisfaction than if they had looked for love-lorn 
symptoms in fat Serena Gibbs, who was known to have 
married her equally fat husband because he owned a pas- 
ture and she owned cows. 

Emmaline Hitt, so hopelessly a spinster as to have no 
further need for any of the graces of delicacy and shyness, 
made bold to ask Miss Sarah, ‘‘ as innocent as could be,” 
if ber young man had gone, and Miss Sarab, looking 
straight at her with her large light eyes, had smiled 
serenely and answered: ‘‘Oh, yes! The picture was fin- 
ished on Thursday, and he hurried right on to keep other 
engagements.” 

Emmaline said *‘ Miss Sarah Burdick couldn’t fool her 
with her baby face and her baby ways.” But Emmaline, 
in common with the rest of Plumpton, recognized that 
the late sitter was no more to be discussed with the mis- 
tress of the old manse than was that mysterious he of 
long ago who figured in Miss Sarah's historical ‘* affair.” 
This same ‘‘ he” was become more interesting than ever 
now, and Plumpton was exercised, from foundation to 
circumference, to know what manner of man it could be 
for whom Miss Sarah refused an elegant personage who 
looked like a Vanderbilt. 

The summer was quite gone when Miss Sarah's next 
visitor came, and it was that delightful time of year when 
the first fires are lit and a downy blanket feels so good at 
night, and out-of-doors is full of that glorious crispness 
which makes the blood tingle and labor seem a delight 

Miss Sarah knew he was comin He had written and 
told her so, and she had wired him back, ‘* Always wel- 
come,” and then sat her down to think. 

She was used to all sorts of strange freaks on the part 
of Joe Hastings ever since the day he had come to her in 
the summer of her bliss, and told her in a straightforward, 
practical way that he found it was going to hamper him 
seriously to marry; and while he should always be im- 
mensely fond of her, didn’t she think it would be sensible 
to forget those foolish boy and girl dreams of love in a 
cottage, and try the world a bit? 

Miss Sarah was twenty then, and the “ boy and girl 
dreame” had been of three years’ duration. He was a 
young Senior in college when they began, a penniless 
youth, but rich in hope; and she was in the second year 
in the seminary in the same town, and equally penniless, 
though rich in faith and love. 

Three years in New York, in a profession, killed or 
blighted all the romance in Joe Hastings. He saw the 
future with a clear eye, and there came a night, in his 
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boarding-house room, when he took the picture of Sarah 
Burdick out and looked long and hard at it, then held it 
in the gas flame until the features were burned to a charred 
tissue. At Christmas he went down to the college town 
just before the holiday break-up. He sought Sarah out 
and told her, and came away. 

The next mail brought Sarah a packet of letters, and 
she locked them away, in a daze of distress. Afterward, 
when she thought of them, she had an impulse to burn the 
pitiful little pile. Then she said: ‘‘I'll wait. When I'm 
willing to burn them it will be a sign that love is dead.” 

And for ten years those letters lay in Miss Sarah’s desk. 
Love never died. 

When school was done, destiny took Miss Sarah to New 
York. Every now and then destiny crossed her path and 
Joe Hastings’s, and he told her he was doing splendidly. 
He did not say, ‘‘See how much better off we both are 
than if I were a struggling practitioner and you were cook- 
ing my meals and tending children!” but his manner tow- 
ards her always implied it; and the hard times in Miss 
Sarah’s battle with her heart were not when she was away 
from Joe Hastings, but when she was near him. 

For this reason Miss Sarah’s summers were her happi- 
est time. Then she could indulge undisturbed her wo- 
man’s blessed short-sightedness. Then she could tell her- 
self that Joe's folly was the folly of youth, and that some 
day he would taste of the emptiness of worldly things 
alone, and then mayhap he would come back to her. 
** And he shall find me waiting,” said Miss Sarah to her- 
self, with no thought of making him suffer for his folly, 
no thought of the dignity due her slighted love, no thought 
of any kind save tenderness and pity. 

And now Joe was actually coming. True, he had not 
said what for, but he evidently needed her in some way, 
else he would not have sought her out, and Miss Sarah’s 
pride in the fact was beautiful. 

After many hesitations and fluctuations between sev- 
eral plans, Miss Sarah decided to ask Widow Blodgett to 
house her guest, and she herself would feed and entertain 
him. This was somewhat in defiance of Plumpton opin- 
ion, but Miss Sarah had long since learned to do what she 
thought best and leave public opinion to do as it would. 

So the round table was spread for tea in Miss Sarah's 
diving-room, and the old fireplace of this one-time kitchen 
was full of blazing hickory logs. Miss Sarah had lit her 
lamps and replenished the fire and taken five unnecessary 
peeps at her biscuits in the oven, besides nervously rear- 
ranging the chrysanthemums on her tea table and twice 
os the location of the pickled pears, and still no 
sound of footsteps from that five-thirty train. Then Miss 
Sarah did a queer thing for her. She Jit a candle in one 
of her dainty china candlesticks and went into her bed- 
room, holding it close to the mirror in her dressing-case to 
see how she looked. Half an hour ago she made a care- 
ful toilet, and felt a sweet pride that was far from vanity 
in the result. Joe Hastings had seen her in elegant array, 
and it was not a sense of how well she could look that she 
longed to give him to-night. Her heart told her that it 
was not for an elegant woman that Joe had left New 
York and come to Plumpton, so it was a gray dress she 
chose to greet him in—a pale, soft cashmere, very plain, 
with a big Marie Antoinette fichu of white mull, fine and 
filmy and feminine, such as men love to see on the women 
who reign on their hearths. She had a sheer white apron 
on, had Miss Sarah, and pretty white cuffs at her prettier 
wrists, and she had fastened two chrysanthemums into 
her bodice, but instinct told her they were a jarring ele- 
ment, suggestive of being ‘‘ fixed up,” and she removed 
them. This was hardly accomplished when the knock 
came, and in a moment Miss Sarah had welcomed her 
visitor, and taken him in to the warmth of her hearth 
and her love. 

After the first moment of constraint it was a pleasant 
meeting. Joe was full of spirits, and Miss Sarah fell 
readily into his mood. They laughed and talked like 
children at a play party, and Miss Sarah half hoped it 
was only for a visit he had come. He praised the biscuits 
and the salad and the ham, asked for a third helping of 
preserves and a third cup of tea, and Miss Sarah laughed 
merrily when she got up to replenish the cake-plate. 

‘Then she gathered up her pretty china, and would have 
piled it away until he had gone for the night, but he 
begged that she wash it and let him ** wipe.” 

I used to, for mother, when I was a boy,” he said. 

And they cleared everything away, only wishing the 
dishes were not so few, and then Miss Sarah drew two 
chairs to the fire, and they sat down to talk. 

Not a word said either one of things that were or things 
that might have been, but from fooling they drifted into 
banter, and by easy stages into argument, with relapses 
into banter again, and then they fell to talking about their 
respective work and plans. Miss Sarah would have 
avoided this if she could, but Joe Hastings was not a 
man to be easily diverted. His mind was evidently on 
this matter, and to a feverish degree, and Miss Sarah felt 
a queer little tugging at her heart as she wondered if the 
reason of his coming was about to be explained. 

‘I've made a queer mess of all my work and plans, or 
rather they’ve made a queer mess of me,” he said, abrupt- 
ly, «8 a man plunges into a critical subject, and bitterly, 
as strong men acknowledge defeat. 

**Why, what do you mean?” 

If he had come looking for sympathy, Miss Sarah’s face 
and tone must have been a comfort to him. 

‘*I mean that I’ve got to leave New York for good in- 
side of a month, and that the rest of my life, however 
much it may be, I’ve got to live in Colorado. Sarah!’ 
and the ring in his voice startled her, ‘‘do I look like a 
man who is going to die of consumption?” 

His eyes rested appealingly on her face while he waited 
for an answer, but none came, and presently two great 
tears chased rapidly down Miss Sarah’s face. 

‘‘Sarah! What bave I ever done to deserve that you 
should ery over me?” 

In an instant he had left his chair and was standing by 
her, forgetful of bis impending fate and mindful only of 
his unworthiness of those tears. 

How little a man knows of good womanhood unless he 
knows that women were not made to be just, but to be 
generous! 

** Listen, dear!” He was on his knees by her side, hold- 
ing both of her hands. “ Physician that I am, I did not 
know until a week ago. I suspected something for 
months, but tried to make myself believe that it was the 


fantasy of a morbid brain. Lately I began to know bet- 
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ter, and consulted specialists to make sure. There is no 
mistake. The taint is in my blood, and it has got to 
come out. I am thirty-five, and my life is done.” 

It was too much for him, and he bowed his head on her 
hands. In an instant Miss Sarah had disen them 
from his clasp, and laid one of them tenderly on the bowed 
shoulders, and with the other was softly caressing his hair, 
as she had done long ago in the golden days when joys 
were many and comfort was for headaches and “stiff 
exams.” 

** Not ‘done,’ Joe, dear,” she said. “ ba | you can live 
years and years in Colorado! Lots of people do, and peo- 
ple who are far worse when they go than you are. And 
think how you can help them—there are so many like you 
there, and you, with your medical skill and your sym- 
uty born of like suffering, can do so much for them. 

‘hy, 1 more than half envy you all the good you will do!” 

Joe Hastings did not raise his head for a few moments. 
Then he looked up at the sweet face bending over him, 
and kept his hungry eyes on it while he said: 

** Sarah, I half hate myself for what brought me here, 
and what is in my heart now. I can’t imagine how I 
came to have the cheek, I'm sure, but I came down here 
to tell you this, and to ask you if you will go to Colorado 
with me. I deserve to be kicked for my pains, I know, 
and I’m a selfish brute for a man that’s got to die and 
face another world, but I just had to come to you in my 
trouble, and if you don’t feel like throwing yourself away 
to help a consumptive die, 1 sha’n’t blame you one little 
bit. I—” 

Miss Sarah’s finger was laid on his lips. ‘‘I'd die for 
you, if I could, dear,” was all she said. 


THE PIANIST’S. LEFT HAND. 
BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


HE hand of man is one of the most distinctive charac- 

teristics of his race. It is the instrument that works 
harmoniously with heart and brain,and that is pre-eminent- 
ly adapted to execute the purposes of intelligent volition. 
Moreover, it is an index of character from childhood to 
old age, an unerring exponent of physical and mental con- 
ditions. In a person of strong self-control the counte- 
nance may be so masked as wholly to conceal the — 
of the inner being. The hand cannot be thus masked. It 
is sure to betray its owner's spiritual, mental, and physical 
state. It is a wonderful exponent of the lights and shad- 
ows within. This is peculiarly the case with the right 
hand. 

As man rises in the scale of intellectual superiority, as 
his creative faculties strengthen, one hand becomes more 
and more skilful in executing his carefully conceived de- 
signs, more and more ready to interpret his thoughts and 
emotions, whether actively or passively, while the other, in 
the majority of cases, is relegated to a subordinate place. 
From the remotest antiquity the preference seems to bave 
been given to one and the same hand. 

Pages have been written on this subject. Again and 
again it has been asked: Is the distinctive preference man- 
ifested for the right hand the acquired result of civiliza- 
tion? Oris it rather natural because this hand is the more 
perfect organ of manipulation? Various theories have been 
propounded in response to these questions, but physiolo- 
gists have been baffled in the search for absolute certainty 
regarding the cause of the choice. 

When Carlyle, at the advanced age of seventy-five, lost 
the use of that right hand which had so long wielded the 
yen with marvellous influence over the age in which he 
ived, he pondered much on the problem of the almost 
universal choice of that special hand for use. He con- 
cluded that it arose in fighting, as that was the hand re- 
quired to protect the heart. 

Unquestionably, in the exigencies of war and the chase, 
promptness and skill have demanded that there should be 
no hesitation as to which hand should be put forward. 
Sundry other cases of combined action have rendered it 
imperative that all engaged should use the same band. 


The idea of the right hand as the more reliable, the 
more skilful, hence the more honored member, seems to 
be coeval with the earliest known use of language. Fre- 

uent mention is made of this hand as the organ of power, 
dignity, and action, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
as well as in Greek and Latin classic lore, and in other rec- 
ords of a people's thought. 

The prophet Isaiah tells us that ‘‘ the Lord hath sworn 
by his right hand,” meaning the same as when the Arabs 
say, “By the right hand of Allah.” In the gospel we 
read, ‘* When thou doest alms let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” The right hand is given to 
the wretched in the Zneid. Numerous instances of the 
kind might be cited. 

In all ordinary experience the conception of weakness, 
uncertainty, and unreliability attaches itself to the left 
hand, leading to the thought of unreliability in a moral 
sense. This is quite natural, since to the average man 
the left hand is the less ready, the less dexterous, and alto- 
gether the weaker member. 

Every general rule, however, has its exceptions, and 
the exceptions to the rule in regard to the choice of hands 
seem to have appeared in all ages of the world’s history, 
in the ratio of about two to every hundred people. It is 
an interesting fact that the largest proportion of those 
who are called left-handed are women. 

Left-handed people are apt to be neat-handed and ex- 
ceedingly skilfal. The necessities of social life compel 
them to cultivate also the skill of the right hand, and by 
thus becoming ambidextrous they gain a decided advan- 
tage over other ple. 

The Book of Judges tells that in the tribe of Benjamin, 
called the tribe of the right hand, to indicate the honor in 
which it was held, there was a body of 700 chosen marks- 
men, all of them left-handed, assigned to special work 
because of their pre-eminent skill. Every one of them 
could sling stones at a hair’s-breadth without missing the 
mark. As 26,000 Benjamites drew sword, the proportion 
of this body to the whole was the usual one—that is, a 
little more than two per cent. 

There is frequent allusion to these left-handed warriors, 
and the Book of Chronicles refers to them as mighty men 
who could shoot arrows from a bow, or hurl stones, with 
either hand. . Indeed, the skill of combatants in hitting 
with both the right and left hand is a favorite theme of 
poetic laudation. 
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In all the fine arts ambidexterity is conducive to suc- 
cess, and the left-handed artist, with his natural ease and 
acquired dexterity combined, may well be deemed fortu- 
nate. The left-handed pianist has little trouble in gaining 
freedom of execution with both hands. The bass of such 
a pianist is apt to be magnificent. 

Inequality of the hands becomes peculiarly apparent in 
the pianist. One of the marked differences between the av- 
erage amateur and the artistic performer is in the balance 
of the treble and the bass, That unity of tone, phrasing, 
and expression produced by a fine string quartette, in 
which each performer has but one part or voice to take 
care of, the pianist is expected to call into being with his 
own good hands. The emotions must be well controlled, 
the intellect free and unclouded, the muscles strong, plia- 
ble, and submissive, to enable one person to manipulate 
with his ten fingers what represents several voices. 

Few people consider the difficulties with which the as- 
piring pianist has to contend. He must avoid neglecting 
the bass in amateur fashion during the execution of a 
brilliant or effective passage with the right hand. When 
the latter stumbles in its ambitious effort, he must not 
fiercely attack the bass as though to compensate for fail- 
ure at the other end of the line. Above all, he must be- 
ware of holding the left-hand chords beyond their pre- 
scribed length in moments of perplexity, clinging to them 
as a drowning person grasps support in danger. 

Even where certain portions of the music dominate 
others, as in the case of melody and accompaniment, the 
parts should be well balanced, no one voice being allowed 
to override the other; otherwise confusion will prevail. 
The proper balance of power can only be maintained on 
the piano with the greatest discretion, avoiding exaggera- 
tion in subduing the accompaniment, and paying due re- 
spect to the beauties of the bass. 


There is no reason why the left hand of the amateur 
should not be as well trained, so far as the training goes, 
as that of the artist. It should from the first start be com- 
pelled to obey the emotions, the intellect, and the will. A 
great deal of time is wasted, in the pianist’s musical edu- 
cation, by practising as much with the stronger band as 
with the weaker, precisely as it is wasted by practising as 
much with the stronger as with the weaker fingers. In 
both cases the stronger continually increases in strength, 
while the gap between this ol the weaker does not 
lesser, 

Trashy piano music, with thin harmonies, gives the 
lion’s share of what effort it necessitates to the right hand, 
while of the left is required but a feeble thrumming. All 
good, well-written music, whether difficult or easy, makes 
equal demands on both hands. The faithful teacher 
should see to it that the student does such music justice by 
training the left hand to equal skill with the right. Where 
an instinctive preference is shown for the left, the right 
must be the more carefully drilled, but in this instance, as 
has been shown, the student is at a certain advantage. 

Old Father Bach gave, in all his compositions, equal 
play to both hands. A painstaking practice of the left 
hand of his inventions and fugues, then of both hands, 
will do much toward the achievement of equality. Bee- 
thoven, as well, is one of the masters who expect all ten 
fingers to obey their behests, and the pianist who would 
interpret his creations must be able to express as much 
with one hand as with the other. 

It has been said truly that the educated hand is the most 
perfect instrument by means of which imagination and 
idealism are translated into fact. Two such instruments 
the skilful pianist must possess. Education should make 
him ambidextrous, whether his instinctive preference be 
for the right or the left hand. Consequently he, of all 
people, should enjoy to the utmost the advantages arisin 
from well-developed brains, heart, and all the mental a 
physical faculties. 





A T this season of the year by far the pleasantest time 
in the day for bicycling is the very early morning. 
This is true either in the city or in the country. Even on 
the warmest of days there is usually some life and fresh- 
ness in the air at five or six o’clock, before the sun’s fierce 
rays have yet had time to dispel the coolness which fell 
with the night dew. It is possible for nearly every one to 
ride at this hour, and that there are really comparatively 
few who do it is a convincing proof of our general lazi- 
ness when it comes to a question of early rising. After 
one has taken a few early rides she does not mind the 
sacrifice of an hour or two of morning sleep, because she 
finds the charm of the sunrise hours strong enough to 
compensate fully for the loss. A good plan, however, is 
to retire somewhat earlier on the preceding night, for one 
naturally feels more inclined for vigorous exercise if she 
bas had her usual amount of sleep. 

It is not wise for most people to take a long ride with 
out having eaten anything. A glass of milk and a piece 
of bread just at starting will be ample fortification for a 
ten-mile spin, and the rider will return properly hungry 
for breakfast, which is too often a sadly neglected meal 
among Americans. Ifa longer ride is desired, there is a 
delightful and comfortable way of arranging matters by 
planning to breakfast somewhere on the road, at a half- 
way point in one’s journey. This is particularly pleasant 
for city riders who wish to take runs of twenty or twenty- 
five miles altogether. Half that distance —say twelve 
miles—will take one well outside the city limits into some 
pretty suburb, where it is nearly always easy to find a 
good hotel or road-house where breakfast will be served. 
Then, after resting awhile, one is fresh for the return 
trip, and the entire ride is over by half past nine o'clock, 
or thereabouts, before the day's heat has gained much 
strength. Not a few Brooklyn people, who have dis- 
covered the enjoyment to be had from this kind of ride, 
have picked out Coney Island, Bath Beach, and various 
other shore places as their objective breakfasting-points 
on these trips. In the country the idea could also be car- 
ried out, for even if the place were so primitive that 
hotels and road-houses were absent, there would always 
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be farm-houses, where riders could satisfy their hunger, 
and be a welcome source of profit to the owners. 


“Century runs’ have been condemned widely and em- 
phatically for all except the strongest of men riders, and 
it is not contended that even the latter are benefited at all 
thereby. For women they are, of course, still more dan- 
gerous; they can result in nothing but injury, and that 
perhaps of a very serious nature. What, then, is to be 
said when a woman actually sets out upon and accom- 
plishes a ‘‘ double century ”—that is,the riding of two hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours? This has just been done 
by one woman, and her feat has certainly received sufficient 
advertisement in the newspapers. Persons who saw her at 
the finish-line commented upon the frightfally worn and 
haggard appearance of her face. Indeed, the pedalling of 
those scores of miles, vow under ascorching sun,and again 
in torrents of rain, through clouds of choking dust and 
wearying depths of sticky mud, always with the feeling 
that she must push on without the loss of a moment in 
order to complete the task she had set herself, must have 
been nothing short of torture. It is a marvel that she 
managed to accomplish the run at all. Will-power is 
strong, however, and the latter part of the way must have 
been covered by sheer force of determination and nerve. 
It was ove of the most senseless and pitiable exhibitions of 
the bicycle craze which have yet been manifested. For- 
tunately there are few women who are possessed of like 
ambitions or who will have any desire to rival the achieve- 
ment. 


People who have had occasion to compare American 
bicycles with those of British make are at once impressed 
with the striking differences between the two. These 
differences are all in the line of greater strength in the 
foreign wheels. ‘This, of course, also implies more weight 
and clumsiness, but it is better suited to the harder use to 
which English machines are subjected. Steel rims, for in- 
stance, are more common there than those of wood, which are 
now almost universally seen in this country. The brakes, 
too, instead of being small, light affairs, like ours, in- 
tended often only to comply with the letter of the law, are 
made for hard, actual service, and are usually rubber-lined. 
The saddles are large and springy, comfort never being 
sacrificed to weight considerations. Perhaps the most 
noticeable difference of all is in the mud-guards, which 
are designed for true British weather. They are of am- 
ple size and shape, and are generally made of celluloid or 
steel. Road-riding in England on machines provided 
with the flimsy wooden American mud-guards, which are 
not usually broad enough to be of much service over very 
bad ground, would be anything but an agreeable pastime, 
considering the amount of rain in that country. Riders 
there make little account of the weather, being accustomed 
not only to pedalling along in mud, but even in a rain- 
storm, from the force of which they are quite well pro- 
tected by circular rubber cloaks, designed especially for 
cyclists’ use. 


The women’s tennis tournament for the championship 
of Canada has just been won for the second successive 
year by Miss Juliette Atkinson, the present woman tennis 
champion of the United States. Having won the Cana- 
dian honor last season, after a hard-fought match with 
Miss Bessie Moore, Miss Atkinson was anxious to defend 
her claim this year. As it happened, she had an exceed- 
ingly easy victory—too easy to suit her notion of what 
tennis should be. Miss Moore was not entered, and the 
various Canadian players were entirely outclassed by the 
American champion. Even Miss Davis of Toronto, who 
is considered a fine player, and who won the right to 
challenge Miss Atkinson for the cup, had no chance, and 
got only four games out of two sets. In fact, the point to 
which Miss Atkinson and Miss Moore have developed 
their favorite game puts the two practically in a class by 
themselves. No other woman player at present, in this 
country or in Canada, can rival either of them. 

ApeLIA K. BRAINgRD. 


PARASOLS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


i parasols carried with gowns worn in midsummer 

are quite different from those which first make their 
appearance early in the summer to use with the spring 
costumes. Smart little sun-umbrellas are always used for 
general service, but to accompany thin gowns come most 
airylike confections of lace and chiffon of exquisitely 
dainty coloring and design, while the handles are in many 
instances veritable works of art—iudeed, the handles are 
often more valuable than the cover. 





To go with a black and white lace costume a parasol 
is covered first with white chiffon put on very full; over 
the chiffon is a cover of black lace, and around the edge 
are ruffles of black lace over white. This parasol is of 
medium size frame, but the chiffon and lace make it seem 
quite large. The stick is of white-wood, with a handle 
of enamel in blue corn-flowers and green leaves, which 
relieves the too sombre effect of black and white. All- 
white parasols are always fashionable, and this season as 
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much so as ever; but the latest fancy of a full inner lining 
of some color is a great improvement when the parasol is 
opened, xs not only is the thin material too sheer to be 
comfortable to the eyes, but the effect of the dead white 
is not becoming. 

This inside lining is sometimes of thin silk put on 
quite plain—pale green, yellow, ee else is of 
accordion-pleated chiffon so arranged as to be very full, 
and consequently more opaque. A pale pink chiffon 
lining is trimmed with row after row of white lace, each 
ruffle overlapping the other, and under the last one a full 
ruffle of pleated chiffon—white, not pink. Lace parasols 
are sometimes made with alternate ruffles of black and 





white lace, and these are very smart. One exceedingly 
effective style has first pleatings of white chiffon, then a 
covering of white mousseline de soie with entre-deux of 
Valenciennes. Over this, again, is a covering of black 
with bands of black lace. The handle of this parasol 
is a work of art—of black enamel studded with tiny dia- 
monds. 

To accompany a dainty gown of pale yellow muslin an 
exquisite parasol is mele of yellow mousseline de soie, 
with bands of Valenciennes insertion and a double ruffle 
of Valenciennes lace. There is an inner lining fitted 
tight over the frame, of pale yellow silk, and the outside 
covering seems to be caught only at the top and bottom, 
and droops gracefully over the lining. The handle is of 
carved ivory, such as was in fashion some years ago. 

Ivory handles, by -the- way, have come in again, and 
there are some beautiful pieces of carving to be seen 
among them. The plain ivory also is in favor, and comes 
in odd shapes. 

Black chiffon and mousseline de soie parasols are used 
with light gowns when black hats are worn. They are 
not so effective as the light ones, but are exceedingly 





smart. Those made with the material put on very full, 
and finished around the edge with two or three ruffles, are 
the smartest. There are some that are attractive which 
are trimmed with rows of narrow black ribbon fastened 
only at one edge. These are more suitable to carry with 
silk gowns than with muslin ones. Bright red chiffon 
and mousseline de soie are carried with red gowns, and 
when lined with white are not at all too vivid. Some 
of the red ones are also striped with black ribbon, but 
as a rule the entire coloring is red—not a scarlet, but the 
cerise which is still so fashionable. 

Parasols of purple chiffon are only to be used with 
purple gowns. They are exceedingly elaborate, and gen- 
erally have bunches of violets or lilacs sewed into the 
folds. The coloring is very dainty and effective, and car- 
ries out the color scheme of the purple gowns most charm- 
ingly. A pretty idea is to have two or three different 
pone of purple in the one parasol, shading from light to 
dark, and vice versa, Natural wood or white handles are 
used with these, as a rule, and the very smartest have a 
large amethyst to finish them. 

In pale green are some exceedingly attractive styles 
made like the Japanese parasols, which were first copied in 
silk this spring. These are carried with different-colored 
gowns, and look well with all, but especially so with 
white. A small white-wood stick with an emerald (imi- 
tation) for a top makes the prettiest finish. All the 
parasols have a bow of ribbon on top and another half- 
way up the stick. These ribbons can be of the same 
shade as the parasol or of some contrasting color. 

When economy has to be consulted, it is a good plan to 
buy a white parasol at some of the numerous sales. A 
cheap white parasol is generally made of some thin silk, 
which is capital for a lining, and it is no difficult task to 
cover it, either with accordion-pleated chiffon or lace or 
with ruffles. Cleverness at sewing will enable one to 
turn out one that will easily pass muster with an ex- 
pensive shop-made article, and for a third the money. 

Net is now greatly in favor to cover parasols, and 
good effects can be gained by lace appliquéd on the net. 
A lace flounce that is too much worn to be used for trim- 
ming will afford plenty of pieces that may be applied on 
net to great advantage. Net is more durable than chiffon 
or mousseline de soie, and is, consequently, better for the 
sea-shore. 








THE FEATHERED ISHMAELITE. 
BY MARION HARLAND 


QI pairs of birds are nesting this summer in the close tangle of honeysuckle, 
, atis, and wistaria that curtains our veranda. Upon the projecting capitals 


wo pillars are robins’ nests, from which the last of six healthy fledglings took 
ght three days ago. A pheebe-bird has found a place where she may rear her 
ing in a Knot of leafage within six feet of the dining-room door; a pair of song- 


sparrows have woven a dainty fabric of horse-hair under a spray of bittersweet 
that sheds the rain like an umbrella; and two wood-sparrows, tiny mites of feather- 
ed bliss hardly larger than humming-birds, have set up housekeeping in a festoon of 
<le hard by a nook which is the favorite afternoon resort of our human 
fam I'he aroma of five-o’clock tea must often regale the nostrils of the little 
mother brooding above four wee speckled eggs, and on still evenings curls of 
faint blue smoke break against the blossoms roofing and hedging her retreat. 
The very children do not run races and drag express trains up and down the 
porch floor since they have been told that the noise and jar might kill the baby 
rds in the shells. Not a shot is ever fired upon the lawn or in the woods belting 
1 three sides—the fourth being open toward the lake. The orioles know this so 
vell that they come year after year to the same nests in sycamores and hickories, 
nd patch them up as long as they will hold together. They have built two, new 
ind strong, this season, and nearer to the bouse than ever before. One is suspend- 
ed from the outermost twig of the outermost branch of a hickory which grows less 
than twenty feet from the veranda. It tossed last week in a thunder-gust until I 
trembled for mother and young. ‘To-day three younglings in orange waistcoats 
| black jackets are making trial flights to the nearest boughs. 


lhe orivle livery dulls the red breasts of the robins by comparison, but the orange 
be shamed next month by the vivid scarlet of the tanager, lighting up as with 
iw fire the dark green of the oaks, and flaming like gorgeous tropical flowers 

umid the feathery foliage of my larches 
From earliest dawn until the world is left to darkness and the whippoorwill the 
iirt s and thrills with bird song. The robins lead the matins, and at sunset the 


hermit-thrushes sing over and over in “' fine careless rapture” their love stories in 
still boskiness of the woods beyond orchard and garden. None of the winged 


darlings are more dear and more tenderly guarded than what the children call 
Bible birds the song-sparrows They run fearlessly before us in our 
walks; they feed at our feet of crumbs scattered for them every morning; we can- 
not look abroad without seeing from five to twenty flitting among the trees, skim- 
ming the turf, or hunting insects in paths and flower-borders. The undertone of 
vitterings which just stirs the air for the attentive ear in the hottest and 
lrowsiest noontide, blending harmoniously with the breath of roses and honey- 
mes from their throats and hearts. We hold fondly to the belief that 
the lineal descendants of the brown busy elves who wondered together 
the building of our woodland lodge thirty summers agone. Our relations to 
them are feudal and patriarchal 
lhis year, for the first time, there is foreboding in the looks we cast upon them, 
1 in our enjoyment of our bird orchestra dread that grows with consciousness of 
ring peril. A fowling-piece leans against the chimuey in the hall, and hourly 
watch is kept upon the frontier. 
For across the little lake the upspringing of a group of summer homes nearer the 
railway, and the laying out of streets and sidewalks, would seem to have been the 


signal for the appearance of the feathered Ishmaelite—the English city sparrow. 
ln an evil hour the pioneers of the American branch of his tribe were imported by 
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well-meaning citizens a quarter-century ago. The finest shade trees of our parks were 
plagued by worms, and the aforesaid public-spirited benefactors (!) had been told that the 
sparrows would save the elms and maples. Multiplying at a rate that is only exceeded 
by Australian rabbits and malevolent bacteria, the Ishmaelites proceeded forthwith to 
possess the land. Wherever the lawless hordes go they expel our native songsters 
‘*Gamy” cat-birds and testy blue-jays are not exceptions to the rule. With an incon 
ceivable capacity for quarrelling, the Ishmaelite respects neither beauty nor musical tal 
ent, and treads territorial rights under his feet. He is noisy, he is dirty, he is greedy, he 
will eat twice his weight each summer day of small fruits, und if he be w rongfully sus 
pected of making common cause with the worms, he has yet been so negligent in the practice 
of his alleged profession of destroying them that their ravages have not visibly abated 

He nests and roosts beneath the eaves of church, court-house, mansion, and cottage with 
cheerful impartiality, and is alike indifferent to heat and cold. Snow-birds may come and 
swallows go; the feathered Ishmaelite stays on forever, and, like another foe of our race, 
has all seasons for his own. Ivied walls become a nuisance to the neighborhood by reason 
of his swarmings and shriekings, and howsoever spacious city park and pleasure-drive 
may be, he contrives to overflow and desecrate them. His one note is a metallic chatter 
that wounds the ear with the effect of a rusty wire. His fourfold mission in his un- 
happy adopted country is to cry aloud and spare not, to gorge Lis uneatable carcass with 
stolen food, to fight his betters, and to squabble with his mates 

There are wholesome signs of a general alarm at his inroads. Chicago has offered a 
bounty for his wretched little head; New York punishes as a misdemeanor the practice of 
feeding him in the streets; and smaller towns, by breaking up nests and peppering the 
invader with bird-shot, are striving to intimidate the impudent stranger. His flight is low 
and jerky. He prefers the earth to the air, and only uses his wings as a means of *‘ getting 
there ’—.¢., of transporting himself to some place where he can do more mischief than he 
can accomplish where he is at present. 

Livery stables, paved and much travelled streets, and bustling railway stations are 
greatly to his taste. To this fact we owe our immunity from invasion up to date. Our 
pretty lakelet narrows picturesquely between the bottom of our orchard and the opposite 
shore; we have vettled it in our own minds that by this strait the feathered Ishmaelite will 
invade our Paradise. 

I thought yesterday that the hour of doom had come. Sharp twitterings drew me from 
the library to the veranda to become the witness of — brief battle between two sparrows 
upon the gravel walk. It was ended by the retreat of the smaller of the pair to the friend 
ly shelter of a cedar-tree. The victor flew to the upper rail of a trellis near by, cocked his 
saucy head on one side, and eyed me audaciously. His feathers were ruffled auc dusty, his 
breast swelled stormily; he looked the Ishmaelite from crown to toe. I regarded nim with 
murder in eye and in spirit, and he did his best to stare me out of countenance. Suddenly, 
as if he had read my thoughts, his tousled plumage settled into place; he raised his head 
skyward, and poured forth from his quivering throat such liquid melody as would have 
made a canary’s finest effort tame and tuneless. 

It was his certificate of character! The scene that had startled me was a bit of marital 
discipline. His mate had left her warm eggs for a longer time than he, in his better judg- 
ment, considered prudent and becoming, and he had stirred her up to a sense of maternal 


duty. 

The fowling-piece still stands grimly in the corner nearest the window through which 
we keep watch upon the watery pass, assured, meanwhile, that weapon and watch will 
avail us little should the feathered Ishmaelite take it into his vicious little head to cross 
the boundary line. When that day comes we shall meet the enemy with steady hand and 
purpose, aware though our fainting hearts will be that it is but a question of time when 
we and the creatures of our love shall become his. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM. 
See illustration on double page. 


i hy ordinary routine of the harem is so 

dull and flavorless that its inmates hail 
with joy everything which breaks upon the 
irksome monotony. In our picture we see 
the favored daughter of the favorite wife at 
the moment when her sisters and friends 
are celebrating her betrothal in the privacy 
of the women’s apartments. A female jest- 
er, practised in the art of amusing those on 
whose hands time hangs heavily, is weaving 
stories and uttering good-natured speeches, 
with a view to provoking the mirth of her 
audience and perbaps of embarrassing the 
youthful fiancée. She herself is bighly en- 
tertained, whether or not her listeners find 
pleasure in her humorous narrative. The 
picture shows finely a phase of life sel- 
dom shown to Occidental eyes. It is not 
often that we have a peep into the seclu- 
sion where our Turkish sisters pass their 
days. When they go abroad Eastern women 
are so heavily veiled that their beautiful 
dress and their rich ornaments are not dis- 
played to the public. Behind their curtains 
ot es their luxurious divans they are free 
to dress as they please. But the life, for 
the women, whose only business is to eat 
sweets, talk trivial gossip, and indulge in 
petty jealousies, is wearisome and insipid, 
and any small break is hailed with joy. 


A GIRS ALLOWANCE. 


OTHING is farther from the thoughts 
of parents than to make grown-up 
daughters who are living at home practical 
mendicants, with the feeling of beggars in 
their father's house. Yet this is not infre- 
quently the result when the daughter has no 
income of her own, earns no money—by her 
rents’ own wishes—and simply has to ask 
‘or what she wants. Only women who have 
had it to do have the faintest conception 
of the misery there is in asking for every 
penny, even when pence are un ndgingly 
given in return for the asking. ives dis- 
like it when they are dealing with excellent 
husbands, and when they have but to 
show an empty purse to have its yawnin 
compartments promptly replenished. And 
daughters, more than wives, recoil from 
going to papa every time they require 
a ribbon or a pair of shoes, every time a 
new gown is wanted, every time they wish 
to bestow something in charity. The having 
to render an account is humiliating, an! 
the girl envies the superior independence of 
her brother, who is in business or in a pro 
fession, and is master of his own finances 
Girls in well-to-do households where there 
is no visible straitness of means are often 
much happier when working for their own 





support than when receiving what their | 


parents give them. 
When a young woman has only a brief 
riod at home between her school and col- 
lege days and her marriage, the question of 
an allowance is less pressing; her parents are 
not having her sunny presence long, and the 


trousseau and the usual expenses of a girl’s | 


position seem the natural consequences of 


their epg | so faira thing in their household | 
N 


as a girl in her first bright youth. But a girl 
growing older, settling down into spinster- 
100d, should be relieved from enduring any 
thing which may be difficult for a sensitive 
nature to bear. In her position there should 
be no indelicacy, Either she should be al- 
lowed to work for herself, and if she prefer 
it, and can arrange it, should be permitted 
her independent establishment, or else some 
adequate provision should be made for her 
to make her independent at home. If her 
age have ample means, she should have 
er allowance, regularly paid at stipulated 
intervals, on weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
dates, and this she should manage as she 
pleases, hoarding it, saving it, investing it, 
or giving it away, as she sees best. 
he allowance must be determined, as to 

its amount, by the wealth and style of living 
of the parents, also by what it covers so far 
as the young lady’s expenses are concerned. 
If it must include all expenses of travelling, 
in longer than ordinary journeys the fact 
must be considered when it is apportioned. 
_ A good preparation for a girl's allowance 
is made by judicious parents, who begin 
when their daughters are children, and from 
an early age accustom them to the manage- 
ment first of a small, then of a gradually in- 
creased, allowance. In the beginning the 
girl knows nothing of the valv~ of money, 
she does not know what we may style the 
thrift of good spending, she cannot buy her 
clothing without waste. But if intrusted 
with’ funds and guided in their use, she 
learns by degrees how to exercise a steward- 
ship over money, and she will better control 
her finances, whether large or small, her 
life long, for the apprenticeship she serves 
in the days when first she has something of 
her own to care for. The wise parent will 
not hesitate to let the little girl know the 
inconvenience of poverty if in those early 
days she spends the whole of her allowance 
in the first few hours of its possession. 
Only by the actual management of mone 
does a person arrive at the stage when it 
regarded with the proper measure of respect 
and appreciation. 

A girl’s allowance, once she has reached 
womanhood, gauges very accurately her 
contentment and ease of mind as a member 
of the family and of society, Enough money, 
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and no worries about that subject, and the 
care lines do not furrow the smooth brow, 
the cheek does not grow hollow, the girl 
does not lose her youth and bloom half so 
rapidly as in other conditions. 

Apart from the pride parents fee! in sav- 
ing their daughters from the strifes of the 
market - place, there is real satisfaction in 
making an idolized child happy by placing 
her in the position of an adult person who 
has left the disabilities of the child behind 
her. If, however, for any reason a girl 
ardently desires to become herself a bread- 
winner, and certainly always where her 
staying at home in elegant leisure means a 
heavier load on the shoulders of her father 
and brothers, she should be allowed to work 
at whatever calling is most congenial. Work 
is honorable. The ability to earn an income 
is a demonstration of talent and capability, 
and in this period all doors open at the 
touch of a woman's hand. 

Men have always been very ready to treat 
children and women as about equally im- 
provident and unreasoning beings in matters 
of money. They have taken it for granted 
that women were naturally spendthrifts; 
the fact being that women, when trained to 

management and when understanding 
their responsibilities, are adepts in economy. 
But till one has had the chance to try, she 
never can show what is in her. 

Organized women in clubs, societies, and 
associations show ability and discretion in 
the administration of their funds which 
will stand comparison well with the man- 
agement of money by men, and one seldom 
hears of dishonesty in a woman treasurer. 
A high degree of honor in the conduct of 
money matters has usually been a feminine 
trait, and if this be re-enforced by knowledge 
of affairs, by skill in handling smaller and 
larger sums, and by the capacity which 
grows with exercise, we will find the wo- 
men of the future quite as businesslike as 
the men. To this end the allowance is a 
first step. Parents who wish their daughters’ 
best development, as well as their happiness 
and freedom from care, will not hesitate to 
grant them an allowance, less as a privilege 
than as a right. 
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y) You may not think a soap is best 
Xo _ Because you see it advertised ; y 
S~ But ask some friend who’s made S 
the test \ 
And learn how Ivory Soap is 
Q) Then buy, and like i ) 
H ‘ow May ’ it, too, y, 
a) As mnillions of good judges do. G/ 


1) Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cia'ti. 
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COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
ee 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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Makes the food more appetizing and 
digestible. 


A Summer Necessity. 





BaKiné 


Absolutely Pure 





Half the fun of ing up in the morn- 
ing le in wasling wit Pears’ Scene 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 





ARPER’S thoroughly . revised 
and classified, will 
be sent by mail to any address 


on receipt of CATALOGU 
ten cents. 


Pears’ makes 


ll the skin clear and beautiful. A 


the skin, an alkali soap makes it re 
and e care’ fe nothing but soap. no fat ~ 
alkali in it. All sorts of stores sell it. especially dr 
gists. ere are soaps offered as substitutes w 
rous—be sure you ge 


Pears’ Soap 
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In Twenty Minutes 


delicious soup may be made by using as “‘stock”’ 


§ 


Extract ot BEEF 


instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, time and fuel—and frequently temper—will be 
saved. The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of a delightful flavor, and entirely free 
from grease. That instructive little book. ‘Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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BOYS“GIRLS 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 


with @5, @7, and @10 orders. Now is 
chance 19 get orders forour TEAS, COFFEES, 
Etc. Send for new Premium and 

Price-list. THE GREAT AMERICAN TR¢ Co., 








There is nothing equal to an 


works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s.” 


Allcock’s pete. 


for a pain ia the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 











EYE SPY 
Afield with Nature among Flowers and Animate Things. 
HAMILTON GIBSON, Author of “Sharp Eyes,” “Highways and Byways,” 
etc. - Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated. 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 
IN SIMPKINSVILLE 
Stories. By RuTH MCENERY Sruart, Author of “A Golden Wedding,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for Young People. By ANNA ALICE 
CHAPIN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
SUSAN’S ESCORT 
And Others. Stories, By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


“BOBBO” AND OTHER FANCIES 


By THOMAS WHARTON. With an Introduction by OWEN WISTER. 
trated by W. T. SMEDLEY and J. R. WEGUELIN. 
mental, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, $1 50. 


Illus- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


MR. PETERS 


A Novel. By RICCARDO STEPHENS. With Illustrations by E. M. Asue. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. ; 
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ADJUSTMENT. 


6 ye word adjustment gives an idea of 

parts fitting into one another, each part 
doing what it can to accommodate itself to 
every other part 

So the word expresses well the conditions 
most of us assume during our temporary 
banishment from home in the summer-time. 
We submit ourselves to new adjustments; and 
unless we really do this, with all that it im- 
plies, we do not thoroughly enjoy our sum- 
mer circumstances or get the most good out 
of them. We, as parts, do not do our best to 
put ourselves in harmony with the rest of the 
parts, and therefore there will be discords, 

Some of us, alas! take a position and hold 
it dogmatically and arbitrarily. We think 
it is for others to adjust themselves to us. 
But a place taken in such a spirit is more 
often a wrong one than a right. If we are 
square, we will see that we have probabl 
forced ourselves into a round hole, and until 
we change we cannot expect the rest of the 
parts to get placed properly 

The most charming person upon earth is 
the adaptable person, the one who gets along 
n all places and suits people of all sorts. 
He fits anywhere; there is no stiffness, no 
aggressiveness, about him. He is rather like 
a luminous ether, which surrounds, perfects, 
and illuminates all the rest, and finds its 
beauty and its aim in so doing. 


CHINESE COOKERY. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
i 


The Cookery of Vegetables.—In this depart- 
ment of kitchen lore the Chinese excel all 
other peoples. Asparagus, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, green - pease, all keep color, form, 
and flavor; they come to table as nature sent 
them out at first hand—absolutely perfect. 
This may be a surprising statement, but nev 
ertheless it is quite true. Those vegetables 
which other cooks generally boil the Chinese 
steam in steam-tight utensils 
novel points may be specified. 
for instance, lettuce, asparagus tips are good 
fried. Put into a pan over the fire enough 
lard to cover the bottom, a teaspoonful of 
grated onion for about 2 quarts of lettuce or 
spinach, or a pint of pease; put in the vege- 
table, which has been most carefully cleaned, 


season it with salt and pepper, add a cupful | 


of broth, cover the saucepan, and occasional- 
ly turn the under portion up, so that all may 
cook equally, and as soon as the vegetable 
fibre is tender enough to eat it is ready for 
the table 

Mushrooms are a favorite food with our 
Celestial brothers, and are served in infi 
nite variety. Stuffed, they are delicious; the 
caps are filled with the chopped stems, after 
both are well washed, seasoned with salt and 
yepper, and mixed with hard-boiled eggs 
The caps are laid upon a dish which can be 
sent to the table, and either steamed or 
baked. Mushrooms, fresh and dried, enter 
into all their sauces and many of their ra 
gotta; they are cultivated profusely, and the 
wild growth is carefully garnered. 

Chinese Dumplings. —The commonplace 
name of dumplings is given, by some men 
who have described Chinese feasts, to the 
most inviting form of rissole, a preparation 
that rivals that triumph of French high-art 
cookery 
will stretch without breaking—that is, until 
the gluten of the flour is so permeated with 
moisture that it is elastic. This pastry is 
rolled very thin, cut in two-inch squares, 
and used to enclose a mince of meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, fruit, or any chosen mixture 
highly spiced and seasoned. The corners of 
the pastry are pinched together, and the so 
called dumpling is either poached in boiling 
water or broth or fried like doughnuts. 

The Chinese Method of Boiling Rice.— 
Any description of Chinese cookery omit- 
ting the treatment of rice would be like the 
production of Hamlet without the prince's 
appearance. The young gentleman who had 
played chef throughout the preparation of 
our dinner washed the rice through several 
waters, rubbing it well in his hands to re- 
move the lye used to whiten it and to remove 
the husks; he then laid his hand flat upon 
the rice in the saucepan, and covered the 
back of it with cold water; then placing it 
upon the back of the stove, he oond the 
rive to boil, or rather steam, until it was ten- 
der. Mr. Wong said that if the rice burned, 
a lump of charcoal washed in cold water 
might be put with it to remove the scorched 
smell and taste 


all soggy; this consistency is necessary to 


permit the use of the chopsticks, for if the | 
oe fell apart, as they do when the rice | 


s cooked Georgia style, it would be very 
troublesome to manage. A bowl is served 
for each person at table, a special pot of 


delicious tea, and plenty of soy and other 


sauces and relishes 
Chinese Rice Wine, or Saké.—Like our na 


tive corn and rye whiskey and the mountain | 


dew of Ireland and Scotland, this popular 
Chinese beverage can be made in primitive 
fashion. The grain is of inferior quality, 
steamed and allowed to work in the dark 
until the surface is covered with a fun- 
gus resembling the yeast-plant; then more 
steamed rice is added, the fermentation con 


tinued until the starch of the grain 
through the different stages of aleaholle fer. 





| tled, and then kept in the dark. 








This method of cooking | 
rice makes it slightly gelatinous, but not at | 
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mentation. When this ceases the liquor re- 
sulting from pressure is saké. This crude 
saké is subjected to an old Chinese process, 
similar to Pasteur’s, which has been used in 
China for centuries, and the wine duly be- 
comes the orthodox tipple which Miss Isa- 
bella Bird says must be sweet, sour, sharp, 
bitter, and astringent, besides tasting like 
fusel-oil. 1t must be sparingly used, for it 
can intoxicate to the point of nausea, al- 
though as the Chinese use it the effect is 
only to excite merriment and promote good 
cheer. Europeans generally consider it in- 
sipid and harmless, but its proper custodians 


| drink it cautiously from tiny cups. 


Soy, or Bean Sauce.—It is made from a black 
bean not unlike our American turtle-bean, 
boiled for six hours in double the measure 
of water with salt. The beans are enclosed 
in a bag from which all the liquid portion is 
pressed, and this liquid is strained and bot- 
It may be 
used soon after making, but it improves with 
age. The sauce manufactured for market 
contains ground millet or wheat, and is fer- 
mented. 

Pickles and Relishes.—The name of these 
incentives to appetite is legion. All our wal- 
nuts, mushrooms, gherkins, mangoes, with 
scores of fanciful pickle mixtures, have come 
to us from the East in the early days of the 
China and India trade. There are, besides, 
no end of roasted and salted seeds, sweet and 
sour pickles of melon, squash and cucumber 
varieties, all the dried, salted, smoked, and 
oiled fish and shell-fish, in small portions, in 
addition to special local relishes new to the 
palates of us “foreign devils,” but very 
provocative to a keen relish of flavors. The 
number is simply beyond enumeration. 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


( NE of the busiest of the many busy 

women with whom I am acquainted is 
also the most charming woman with whom 
to converse. She is not a brilliant, perhaps 


hardly a clever talker, but one loves to talk 
Only a few | 


Spinach, | 


with her, After mature and thoughtful con- 
sideration, I have come to the conclusion 
that her charm lies in the fact that she is an 
admirable listener. By her evident interest 


| in and sympathetic attention to the matter 
| of the conversation, she brings out all that 


is best in the one with whom she talks. 
Diffident people forget their shyness in her 
presence, and leave her with the comfortable 
and novel conviction that they have, after 


| all, acquitted themselves rather well. Few 


persons cultivate the art of being good listen- 
ers, and yet to listen well is perhaps even 
more desirable than for one to talk well. 
The good talker is often over-eager to say 
his say, to utter his witticism, to tell his 
anecodote, and his conversation is often a 
monologue. The good listener inspires the 


| talker by strict attention to all he Ts and, 


above all, by looking at him w 
speaks. 

There is nothing more trying than to find 
that your putative listener is giving only 
partial heed to your utterances. It is strange 


ile he 


| that a well-bred person should be guilty of 


the crass rudeness of picking up a book or 
magazine and “looking through” it while 
pretending to pay heed to the talk of a 
friend. The assurance “I am only looking 


| at the pictures in this magazine, not read 
| ing, and I hear every word you say,” is 
A plain pastry is kneaded until it | 


no palliation of the offence. The speaker 
would be justified in declining to continue 
the conversation until the pictures have been 
properly studied. If a speech is worth 
hearing, it is worthy of respectful and ear- 
nest attention. 
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FREE 


Send us your name and 
address and we will mail 
you free of charge a beau- 
tiful book of 


Fairy 
Tales 


Elegantly gotten up and 
handsomely illustrated in 
colors. Mention this paper. 


THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 














“The gentleness of its action 


makes it particularly adapted for 
women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. In universal use. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H &c° 
“Rranc® 
Ono White China. 
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9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 1 1896. 

We have puchised & RAE & CO-S FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail a 
market, and have submitted samples so i 
careful chemical analysis. 


adulterated by any other oil 
other substance. It is free i and 
other undesirable and it is of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY FLA 
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S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


In its 50th Thousand 


THE MARTIAN 


Du Maurier’s Last Novel 


THE MARTIAN. By Georce pu Maurier, Author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son,” ‘‘ Trilby,” etc. Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75; Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levant, $4 50. A Glossary of the French expressions is 
included. 


You are sure to be held in delightful thrall to the end by the subtle 
charm which breathes from every page. Itis a great book.-BrooklynEagle. 





Nothing in English literature is better than the chapters which deal 
with the school life in France of the bero and bis biograpber.—GtorGe 
HAMLIN Fitcu, in San Francisco Chronicle. 


We find again the kindly humor, the peculiar and incistve touches 
of satire, the inimitable skill in the portrayal of character, and the ten- 
derness, simplicity, and genuine pathos, free from any suspicion of cant, 
that belonged to ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ and ‘‘ Trilby,’’ only, if possible, in a 
superlative degree. *‘ The Martian’’ is full of beautiful thoughts beau- 
lifully clotbed.—Detroit Free Press. 


All that tenderness and grace of diction which bewitched so many 
readers of ‘‘Trilby.’’—N. Y. Herald. 
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SWEET-PEA DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 628. 

TIHIS is to be worked for a table centre upon a large 

square of linen which has a hem-stitched border. 
The design is to be placed about an inch above the line of 
hem-stitching, and may be worked either in white flosses 
or in the natural colors of the flower. A corner and a 
portion of two sides are given, so that the design will 
give the required size by repeating the alternate bunches 
of flowers. 

It will add much to the effectiveness as well as the 
pleasure of the work if it is convenient to have a daily 
bunch of pea blossoms from which to copy the color. Of 
course the embroiderer must not attempt to copy the vari- 
ations made by light and shadow, for that is wellnigh im- 
possible, and, indeed, undesirable in embroidery; but the 
variations of color, which are very marked in the pea 
blossom, may be easily copied from nature. If one has, 


FRENCH MIDSUMMER TOILETTE. 


as every embroiderer should have, a sheaf of silks of dif- 
ferent tints at hand, she will find her work enriched as 
she proceeds with something of the variety of nature. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


PEN-MESHED red canvas mounted over red taffeta 

is the material of the French gown, from the Maison 
Blouet, illustrated on the front page. The model is one 
of the late summer designs which will also be used for 
autumn gowns. The skirt is untrimmed, the bodice 
smooth-fitting. At the front of the bodice is a plastron 
with forked end, above which is a little square guimpe of 
pleated red mousseline de soie, also continued down the 
sides, where it is fastened under small tabs of jet passemen- 
terie with buttons. Three similar ornaments are below 
the band collar, in the top of which is a ruche of red and 
black mousseline. The small square guimpe is repeated 


at the back. The deep girdle is of red taffeta, with a long 
sash bow with jetted ends. The sleeves are close and 
draped high at the top. Hat of red straw with black vel- 
vet binding, and a long black plume carried around the 
crown; red taffeta ribbon side bow and red flowers. 

Dainty in coloring and smart in design is a charming 
costume from Madame Lebouvier, shown herewith. The 
waist, in blouse effect, has a yoke and revers of shirred 
mousseline de soie, fastened with a jewelled clasp. The 
front of the blouse is of pink Sicilienne de Chine, with a 
band of appliqué. The skirt of the same material has 
three ruffles over the hips also edged with appliqué. An 
elaborate design of appliqué is on the side breadths, and 
a front of old Bruges lace is finished with a flounce edged 
with the same design. 

With this gown is a hat of Italian straw in sailor shape. 
Around the crown is a fold of mousseline de soie, fastened 
at one side with a fancy buckle. A bunch of white fea 
thers at one side gives an additionally smart look, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ALL OVER, 


\ ’HILE Olive leaned there over the railing she sud- 

denly remembered the carpet with the big roses on 
it—remembered it as we recall comparatively trivial things 
in moments of mental stress; and, as we do in such mo- 
ments, she gave undue weight to the thought what would 
become of the carpet if they should go to Nawn’s house 
wo live? 

She shuddered violently. ‘‘Oh,” aloud, ‘‘1 can’t go 
there! It would be like trying to live in hell!” 

The emphasis of the last word startled her. She had 
not known that she was going to speak it. Then she took 
comfort from the conviction that Robert would not wish 
to live in his old home; he would be as much opposed to 
such « plan as she herself was. 

All the time she was gazing down into the water, and 
all the time there was that face, old and fat, with smal! 
sensual eyes gazing buck at her. She would not have 
cared so much if only that face had not been in some 
strange way rather handsome and like Robert's. 

An ox-team dragging a creaking load of gravel came 
slowly over the road and on to the bridge. The gentle 
oxen turned deliberately moving eyes toward her, and the 
silt of their faces comforted her. 

Before she could resume her former position quick 
sieps came on to the planks, a youthful laugh mingled 
with the rumble of the cart-wheels, and a voice said: 

“I thought that was you, Olive. I was laughing to 
think you might not want that carpet, after all. Perhaps 
Rob can sell it to some hotel—if there were only mre of 
it!"—another laugh, as Isubel finished speaking. 

The girl came up and leaned on the valling beside 
Olive, who asked quickly, 

What do you mean?’ 
As shespoke she glanced furtively toward the water, and 
then drew a long sigh of relief—that broad face was gone. 

‘Oh, don't you know?” was the reply. ‘1 should 
think you'd know that you and Rob are going to live with 
old Mr. Nawn, after all, and the Raymore place is to be 
let. Oh, how horrid—borrid—that will be! What shall 
you do?” 

Olive took a good hold of the railing before she an- 
swered. ‘‘I can’t imagive how you heard that so soon. 
Nothing is settled. 1t isn’t more than an hour since Mr. 
Nawn proposed such an arrangement—and Robert doesn’t 
know it yet. Of course he won't consent.” 

‘Won't he?” Isabel scanned her companion’s face. 
** Well, I don't know as he will. I've just come from the 
store. Old Nawn was there. He was telling two or three 
men that he guessed the young folks might better come 
home to roost—said he was a fool not to have thought of 
it before; but he'd tuke the Raymore place off of Bob's 
hands. So now what are you going to do with that car- 
pet?” —laughing; ‘‘ and it’s too bad Rob has worked so 
hard there for nothing—and it’s no matter, now you're 
not going to live there, if I did go into the house and dese- 
crate it this morning "—laughing again. 

Before Olive could think of anything to say in response, 
Isabel remarked that she guessed she'd go right along 
home. She paused at the end of the bridge to call out, 
but in a subdued voice, that she didn’t know as she should 
ever dare to call on Olive at the Nawn house; and should 
Olive have those pudding-bags in the front yard cut 
down? 

To these words Olive made no reply. Very soon she 
left her place on the bridge and walked toward her home. 
But she shrank from meeting any one until she could see 
Robert. What would he say? 

Old Mr. Nawn had been in earnest, then. She had had 
a faint hope that he had been joking—talking thus to see 
how she would appear. It was quité an unaccountable 
thing that she had not disliked him in the morning. She 
recalled now that he had once made her conscious of that 
sense of repulsion from him which was now so powerful 
in her. It seemed quite, quite impossible that he could 
be Rob's father. 

She came to the place where a path, made by many 
feet, ran along over a field at the mght. The men/from 
this neighborhood, who worked in the factory, had worn 
this path going and coming. 

Olive paused here, looking anxiously over the field. It 
was a long time before it would be the hour for the day’s 
work to be over and for Robert to be returning. It was 
not certain that he would come this way, but it was prob 
able. She must see him—she must see him at the earliest 
ange moment. But that would be more than two hours 
ater, and she would give much to be alone during those 
two hours. 

After a great deal of hesitation Olive went into the 
field; she walked on until she came toa clump of bircles; 
there she sat down and prepared to wait—and the time 
sped on much more rapidly than she had expected. She 
thought of many things, but she was not extremely de- 
pressed; the depression vanished, and that subtle elation 
which love ean give to the heart where it dwells came to 
this girl. Why should she worry about anything, since 
Robert loved her? And was that his step? Could he pos- 
sibly have come so soon? 

She sprang to her feet, peering out from among the 
birch leaves. Yes, there he was, striding along, his hat 
pushed back, his face intent. Ah, how handsome he was! 
how fine! how distinguished from all other men! 

And he loved her! That was the most wonderful thing 
that she could imagine—that he loved her. 

She let him get by the birches, her eyes fixed on him. 
Then she stepped out and ran silently after him, cheeks 
and eyes glowing. 

** Robert!” she called, softly. 

He stopped short, and almost staggered, like one who 
has been lassoed. Brilliance took the place of a rather 
stern intentness on his face. 

* What! you?” he eried, just as softly as she had spoken. 
He snatebed her hands and held them fast, gazing down 
at her. Then an anxiety came into his face. ‘‘ Has any- 
thing happened?” 

* Begun in Haeren’s Bazan No, 2%, Vol. XXX. 


**No—that is, not much.” she replied, quickly. ‘‘I 
wauied to talk with you. I knew you were not comin 
to see me to-night; and 1 must see you, Rob~must. So 
waited. Can you sit down here u minute? You're out 
early. Are you in a hurry?” 

* Yes, Lam out early. Something happened to the en- 
gine, so we all had to stop. I was going over to the house 
—our house—to work a while. Oh, Olive, you're a dar- 
ling to wait for the! I'm so glad tosee you.” He stopped, 
as if he could look at her better if he did not speak. The 
next moment he asked, ‘‘ But what is it?” 

“I've been to see your father to-day,” she answered, 
boldly; but her eyelids quivered slightly in spite of her 
courageous appearance. 

‘*My father! Olive, I'm sorry.” 

“Soam I. But I went. It isn’t any matter now why 
I went. The thing I must have off my mind is that he 
wants us to go there and live with him.” 

Robert's jaw dropped. 

** Yes,” went on Olive, as fast as she could speak, 
‘I'm to work for my board, and you're to pay as you do 
new; and he’s to turn off Mrs. Barlow; and it will be 
cheaper for us than to keep house by ourselves; and he'll 
see that the Raymore place is let. Oh, Robert!” 

Here Olive suddenly covered her face with her hands. 
But she did not sob nor laugh hysterically. She stood 
quite still, and her companion gazed at her. 

**He’s a regular hyena,” said the young man at last. 

Olive breathed heavily. Then he was not going to ask 
her to live at the Nawn house. She was weak with the 
relief this convictjon brought. She wished to throw her- 
self into her lover’s arms and weep delicious tears of re- 
lief und gratitude. But she did not move. 

The next moment Robert seized her, and drew her rather 
roughly into that clump of birches again. 

‘**Some of the men will be coming along,” he said, in a 
harsh voice, ‘and I can’t have them see us now.” 

He made Olive sit down on the grass, but he would not 
sit. He stood in front of her, leaning his back against a 
tree. He flung his hat onthe ground. His head suddenly 
felt hot and comp! , as if a strong, burning hand had 
grasped it. 

“Now tell me every word,” he exclaimed. And he 
could not help adding: ‘‘ You were an idiot to go there, 
Olive—a blind idiot. You ought to have known better. 
Father will tell me about it, and he will laugh. I'd rather 
he'd knock me doWn than laugh as he does. How could 
you have been such a fool?” 

Olive’s lip trembled before she was able tospeak. Rob- 
ert had never addressed her in that way before. She 
glanced up at him, and then her body cowered a little. 
She thought his face was cruel; that it was not like his 
face. 

**How could you have been such a fool?” he repeated. 

Then he tried to get some control of himself. He began 
to feel as if he were crushing a butterfly. 

It didn’t seem foolish to me,” she began, in a very low 
voice, not looking at him. ‘‘1 thought, since he was so 
kind in the morning—” 

‘* Kind!” interrupting in a savage tone. “I don't know 
nen you're made of, Olive, if you think my father is 

ind.” 

The girl waited. She sat with one band pressed to her 
bosom. Was is possible that it was Robert who was 
speaking in that tone to her? 

She must wait still more before she began again. She 
was not going to keep anything back. 

“I thought if 1 should see your father, Rob, and havea 
good talk with him, that perhaps you and he would be 
better friends—” 

Robert burst into a loud laugh. He was beside himself 
with avgry surprise that Olive should have done such a 
thing. 

“f fancied you had some sense,” he said, in the same 
rough voice he had used a moment ago. ‘I'll bet a thou- 
sand dollars he took it you came for money. Didn’t he?” 

The girl hung her head. ‘* Yes; I think he did believe 
so,” she answered. 

“Oh, the devil! The devil!’ The young man flung 
out his hand with a gesture of impotent irritation. 

Silence upon Olive’s part for a brief space; then she 
suid, softly, 

** Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

But Robert's anger was not yet nearly spent. ‘I guess 
you didp’t get any money out of the old fellow,” he said. 

Olive raised her head. ‘‘I didn’t go for money,” she 
answered, firmly. “I tell you, I went because I felt as 
if there could be a better understanding somehow. I'm 
sure he didn’t think I wanted money—I'm sure he believed 
me when I told him I didn’t.” 

“It'll be the first time he ever believed any one, then, 
on that subject.” 

Olive winced visibly ; but she went on and related, briefly 
and accurately, every particular of the interview with Mr. 
Nawn. Then she sat and waited again, her colorless face 
and wild dilated eyes raised toward the man who stood 
in front of her, and whose own eyes did not meet hers. 

Robert was staring off toward the Creeper, which he 
could see glinting between the birch leaves. At last he 
moved restlessly. 

“I s’pose we shall have to live there,” he said. 

“What! Oh, Robert!” Olive cried out, sharply. She 
had not in the least expected this—had not expected it, 
notwithstanding Mr. Nawn’s prophecy and Isabel Keat- 
ing’s words. Did they know Robert better than she knew 
him? 

** What did you go there for, then?” demanded the youn 
man, looking swiftly at the girl. ‘‘ There’s no likelihooc 
that he'd ever have thought of such a thing as having us 
live there if you hadn’t meddled. He expected us to live 
on the Raymore place. But I s’pose, when he saw you in 
the house, all at once it came to him that you'd be a good 
hand to do the work, and he could turn off old Barlow, 
and he’d be sure to think that we shouldn't dare to refuse. 
And I don’t dareto. If we don’t go, since he wants us, it 
would be a dead sure thing that he wouldn’t leave me a 
cent. He'd chuckle in his grave to think some asylum 
or something would have his money instead of me. He 


doesn’t care anything about me, nor about his son’s tak- 
ing his place, and all that stuff that other fathers care 
about. Oh, I’ve heard him talk, and I know how he 
fecls! It’s just damnable to think you went there! I de- 
clare, I can’t stand it! You may thank yourself that we 
have to live at the old house. It’ll be a regular slavery. 
Yes, you may thank yourself for it.” 

The young man shook a clinched hand in the air. He 
felt that this state of things was intolerable—intolerable. 
It was just like a girl not to know any better. 

Olive rose. She stood an instant before she spoke. 
Young Nawn was sill gazing off toward the river. The 
girl had never seen his face at all like that; it was a new 
face to her. Was it really her lover who looked thus? 

* Robert!” she whispered. He did not turn toward her, 
but he made a slight, involuntary movement that showed 
that he heard her. ‘* Dear Robert,” timidly, ‘‘don't let 
us think any more about this. Let’s go right on getting 
ready to live in your own little home.” é 

**Not think any more of it? That’s as much as a woman 
knows, anyway.” 

Silence. In the silence a bit of a song-sparrow came and 
perched on the top of one of the birches and trilled and 
sang, his little body vibrating with his melody. 

“Yes,” from Robert, ‘‘as much as a woman knows, 
We've got to go and live with father. I thought I should 
get out from under his foot wheu I married, but it ’ll be 
worse than ever. I swear it’s too bad!” 

‘*We won't live there,” said Olive, her voice sounding 
very still and strange. 

Robert turned to her. ‘Won't? Yes, we must, too. 
He'll be sure not to leave any money to me if we don’t.” 

‘** No,” repeated the girl, in the same voice, ‘‘ we needn't 
live there. I don’t think it’s our duty if you feel like 
that.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, I tell you. If we 
get married we must do as father says. 1 can't go against 
him in that, as I did in—” 

The young man paused abruptly. He had never thought 
it best to tell Olive that his father had wished him to 
marry Isabel. 

‘*] know about you and Isabel,” said Olive, mechani- 
cally. She was thinking that Robert had just used the 
phrase ‘‘if we get married.” Was there any doubt in 
his mind? If there were— She raised her head and 
-y at him. She saw that his eyes were bright and 

ard. How angry he was! How could he be so angry 
with her? She did not think that anything could make 
her feel in that way to him. 

‘* We've got to live there,” repeated Robert. 

‘*No,” said the girl. 

*“No? I tell you yes. Or we needn't marry—” fiercely. 

**Very well; as you say, we needn't marry,” in that 
almost inaudible voice. 

“Then it’s all over between us, is it?” Robert was in 
such a fury that be could hardly speak. 

** Just as you say,” was the response. 

“Allright. That's the way a woman loves, then. Oh, 
all right! Ll ain’t going to whine. Good-by.” 

‘* Good-by.” in a half-whisper which the young man did 
not hear, for he was already going at a furious rate down 
the field. He tore along like some mad animal, having 
only sense enough to keep out of the highway, lest he 
should meet some one who would speak to him. 

He kept up this pace until he came to the house he had 
bought. He found the key where Olive had put it. 

He was in a wild haste to get into the house. When he 
did enter he threw himself down on the carpet, caught 
hold of a place which had not yet been fastened, and 
pulled at it, tearing up tacks, wishing the fabric itself 
would rend in his hands. In a moment the. thing was 
lying in a heap in the middle of the room, and Robert was 
standing with his hands in bis pockets, staring dully down 
ul it. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


A LITTLE BALM. 


So it was all over. The cold fit had come after the hot 
fit. Robert Nawn stood for a long time thus, his hands 
shut tight in his pockets, glaring at the heap of carpet. 

At Jast he lifted his foot and pushed the mass away 
from him. He raised his head and looked at the room; 
he looked beyond into the bit of a kiteben where he had 
expected to see Olive at work, and he had meant to see 
that she did not work too hard. He had intended to be 
very careful of her—the sweetest girl in the world. 

He drew a hand from his pocket and pressed the palm 
to his forehead. The action made him think mechani- 
cally of his hat. Where was his hat? He must have lost 
itus he ran here. Some of the fellows would find it; per- 
haps they would chaff him about losing it. His ied, tn 
a puerile way, tried to decide what he should say if they 
made jokes because he lost his hat. But what did he care? 
He moved uneasily. 

So it was all over. And those vegetable seeds he had 
planted in the garden; there would be potatoes and beets 
and squashes—they would be growing, and he and Olive 
wouldn't be there. They would never be anywhere to- 
gether. And that hen which was sitting—how Olive had 
counted upon taking care of those chickens! In three 
weeks they were to have been married. 

A quick hot fury came again upon young Nawn. “Oh, 
damn it! Damon it!” be cried, in a frenzy. 

Then he rushed out of doors. He ran to the garden. 
He thrust his heavily shod foot violently into a hill of 
squashes; it relieved him to see the tender plants uprooted 
from the black earth. He trampled through the beet-bed. 
But he stopped as quickly as he had begun. ‘‘I'm acting 
like a fool,” he said. 

He recalled the paroxysms of anger or disappointment 
he had known as a child; he had never been taught to 
try to control his fury. He ought to have been taught; 
he proclaimed now aloud that somebody ought to have 
made him quell his violence. He could remember that 
his father had laughed and his mother had wept. But he 
had always been afraid of his father; he had feared and 
disliked him, he feared and disliked him now. At this 
moment he could almost have feared the strength of the 
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hatred he feit toward that vigorous old man, who sneered 
and chuckled, and never let the reins go from his hand. 
Aside from the fact that old Archibald Nawn held the 
money, his son kuew very well that his father was the 
stronger man. 

These thoughts, and a thousand vague and terrible ones, 
were making Robert’s brain swim with the swiftness with 
which they galloped about. 

**Hullo! Good land! What ye ben doin’ to your gar- 
den?” 

A high, nasal voice asked this question, and the owner 
of the voice put his long eyes over the fence that sep- 
arated the bit of land from the field beyond it. 

Robert wheeled about; he swallowed; his mouth was 
so dry that he could hardly speak. 

There was Eben Lunt, his curious eyes going from the 
ruined vegetables to the face of the young man, and then 
back again. 

“I swow!” said Lunt; ‘‘ you ain’t goin’ crazy, be ye? 
I thought you sot a sight by this garden.” 

**So I did,” answered Robert; ** but—but I got so mad 
with the cut-worms and the squash-bugs, I was discour- 
aged.” 

“They be discouragin’,” was the response. 

Lunt shuffled a little as he stood by the fence; then he 
shuffled off across the field in the direction of the post- 
office. He wanted to tell what he had just seen, and Rob. 
ert knew he would tell, and he knew that he had not been 
believed when he had given his explanation of what he 
had just done. ; 

When the factory engine had given out that afternoon 
Robert had felt like springing with one bound across space 
to this house, that he might work here. Every stroke was 
a joy tohim. Visions of a happiness that was both daz- 
ziing and sweet were with him as he labored. A home 
with Olive—that phrase expressed it all. 

But now— 

The young man staggered back to the house. He moved 
as if he were drunk. He entered the parlor, and sat 
down on the pile of torn-up carpet. He covered his face 
with his hands, as a woman might have done, and like a 
woman he began to weep. In the reaction he was weak 
and tremulous. But even then the tears came with diffi- 
culty; they were like drops of some searing hot metal. 

It was while he sat thus that Isabel Keating was riding 
along again on the highway near the house. The girl rode 
a great deal; the sense of power and exhilaration that 
comes from horseback riding made this exercise a favorite 
one with her. 

And she often came this way of late—‘‘ because,” as 
she thought, with a sneer at her own weakness, **it hurt 
her so to see the house.” 

Now she came to the plece where the bars had been 
removed, and she stopped, as she had stopped when she 
had found Olive there. 

** After all,” she was thinking, ‘‘they won't live here.” 

She leaned forward in the saddle. Was not that a hu- 
man figure in the front room? Yes, that was Robert's 
head, and it was bent. What was he doing? Anyway, 
it would do no harm to go up to the door. But Robert 
must be in the factory at this time in the afternoon. 

Isabel slipped from her horse, as she had done once be- 
fore. Holding her whip and her skirt in one hand, she 
walked softly over the grass to the open door. 

The occupant of the room had not heard her. He was 
sitting there with his face in his hands. He was sobbing. 

The aspect of the girl changed swiftly. Her face melt- 
ed into a soft splendor. She gazed an instant. Her eyes 
swept over all the visible space to learn if there were any 
one else there. But Robert would not sit like this unless 
he were alone. She seemed to sway toward him even be- 
fore her feet moved. Then they stepped almost noiseless- 
ly forward; almost noiselessly, but not quite. 

Robert became entirely motionless, listening. Surely 
no one had come. He did not wish to be seen like this. 

A faint swish, swish across the now bare floor. Isabel 
put her hand very lightly upon the young man’s shoulder. 

‘*Oh, what is the matter?” she whispered. 

Robert raised his head; his face was crimson. 

‘*Isabel! You!” he exclaimed. 

At first he wished to hide himself, but that impulse 
died the instant he met the girl’s glance. 

**Oh, Robert, what is the matter?” she whispered again, 
her hand still on his shoulder. ‘‘ You—crying like a gir!! 
Oh,” more softly yet, *‘ how you must suffer!” 

Robert gave a rapid brush of his hand across his face. 
He rose and stood beside his companion. In spite of the 
briefness of his years, he thought he felt like am old man 

** Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ some things have happened, and 
I've made a regular baby of myself.” 

His eyes roved about the place, then came back to the 
eyes looking at him with tender sympathy. That mutual 
gaze soothed his spirit, as a cool hand may soothe an ach- 
ing head. 

*‘A regular baby!” he said again, not knowing that he 
was repeating his words. ‘‘But”—he raised his head 
higher—‘‘ I think I sha’n’t give way so again—” 

‘*T feel as if I had intruded,” said Isabel, hesitatingly. 

She made a movement as if to go. Her voice was not 
steady as she added, 

** You'll let me be sorry that you are suffering, won't 
you, Robert ?” 

**Don’t go—don’t go,” he responded, hastily. ‘‘ It—it 
makes me better to see you, Isabel. I've had a hard time 
—a hard time.” 

He stood looking at her in silence. 

‘* Do you think you can tell me what’s happened?” Her 
usually authoritative voice was softly pleading 

Robert did not reply immediately; he was still looking 
at her. He roused himself. 

“Of course I can tell,” harshly. ‘‘ You see, fatber 
wants us, Olive and me, to live with him—” 

Here Robert stammered. Those words, ‘‘ Olive and 
me,” seemed to cut like daggers into his consciousness. 
He couldn’t use those words any more—must not use 
them—though the thought of Olive as belonging to him 
was in his blood, in his breath. Whatever happened— 
though he never saw Olive again, though she married 
some one else—he believed that he should always think 
of her as belonging to him. 

And yet—it was lovely that Isabel happened to be here 
now. He could have killed a man who pitied him; but 
to be pitied by this girl with the lustrously soft eyes, that 
_ very different—very different indeed. He could bear 
that. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


He had an inclination to put out his hand and take 
Isabel’s hand, but he stood straight and stiff beside her. 

* Yes,” she suid, after a silence, ‘I know your father 
means to have you aud Olive live with him. [ wondered 
if you would consent.” 

** You know it?”—staring. ‘I don’t see how you hap- 
pened to know that.” 

‘*Easily enough. I heard him say so at the store to- 
day.” 

Mad the store? Oh, well, it makes no difference if he 
has begun to tell that. It makes no difference.” 

Robert now reached forward and took Isabel's hand. 
He held it fast; he looked down at it. It was a different 
hand from Olive’s. This was long and soft, not hardened 
by work. But even the touch of Olive’s hand was help- 
ful. Though she was so gentle and deferred to him, and 
looked up to him and admired him so, she was always as 
helpful as a strong young comrade would be. And how 
he loved her! That was what he was saying to himself 
as he stood now holding Isabel's hand. But it was a 
comfort to have this dark girl near him. 

‘*Why doesn’t it make any difference?” she asked. 

She moved closer tohim. There was something of pro- 
tection in her manner—as if she would stand between 
him and suffering. He felt this. 

‘*Because—because—” Here that dry hot feeling came 
to his throat and mouth again. He tried to overcome it. 
Could it be really true that he was not going to marry 
Olive? He was angry that he had to suffer so. 

He made a fierce gesture with his free hand. He turned 
his head and met Isabel’s eyes. What was there in them? 
Suddenly he bent forward and kissed the girl’s lips. Did 
she draw his head to her shoulder? She was tall, as tall 
as he. He gave a sob of relief as his forehead touched 
her shoulder. But he sprang up quickly, though he was 
obliged to make an effort todo so. He wasa strong man, 
and it occurred to him that he was acting like a woman. 

‘*Tt’s all over,” he said, in a low voice. 

Something flashed across Isabel’s face, but she did not 
speak. 

‘* Yes,” continued Robert, conscious of a sense of ease 
in the prospect of telling Isabel what had happened. He 
did not wish to tell any one else; but this girl, whose pres- 
ence helped him to bear his pain, be would tell her. 

So he went on hurriedly. But he found that when he 
attempted to grasp the particulars everything concerning 
that interview was indefinite—everything but the one fact 
that he and Olive had quarrelled, though their difference 
did not seem like an antleary quarrel; and that it was all 
over between them, that was certain. He dwelt upon 
that fact. 

When he had finished, Isabel smiled, as she assured him 
that it was only a ‘little tiff.” Lovers were always dis- 
agreeing. 

She spoke in a friendly, commonplace way, but her 
whole face was curiously brilliant. 

** And now I must go,” drawing away alittle. ‘‘ Wasn't 
it odd that I should happen along here now? You and 
Olive will make it all up in a day or two.” She looked 
at him in a way that drew him. 

He followed her to the door. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll let me 
come and talk with you?” he said. ‘It does me good to 
talk to you.” 

Isabel’s eyes fell. With the lashes still drooped, she 
answered, ‘* Oh yes; come any time.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


SUMMER EMBROIDERY. 


VERY woman who has the instinct of needle-work in 
her blood, as most of us have, is conscious of a special 
impulse of it as the spring days begin to lengthen—an im 
pulse of dalliance with occupation which requires the 
green transparence of summer leaves, and the song of 
summer birds, and possibly the soft chatter of women’s 
voices for accompaniment. In choosing summer work 
one unconsciously forecasts all these accompaniments—the 
thoughts run ahead of the days, and anticipate the piazza 
situations and subjects of chatter, and one wonders what 





any particular piece of summer embroidery will call out 
in the way of discussion andcomment. All this certainly 
enters into the choice of it. 

And really, when one comes to think of it, many things 
go to make up a good choice for one’s half-idle efforts, if 
one may so characterize the things one does without effort, 
or with only the effort not to do nothing. It appears that 
we ask a good deal in the character of desultory summer 
occupation. It must before all things have that highest 
of all qualities, interestingness, for it should be interest- 
ing not only to the one who does it, but to those who look 
on. The chance acquaintance who passes back and forth 
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where one sits sewing must be tempted, if it isa successful 
choice, to stop and make talk about it; and the friend with 
whose companionship most of the distilled summer hours 
are spent must care to follow its progress with friendly 
anticipations. 

When we select our piece of summer work we uncon 
sciously try it by all these tests, knowing that the success 
or want of success of our selection is at the same time a 
test of our own quality; so, like in most things we do—like 
in all we do, in fact—we shadow forth in it what we are by 
natural capacity and what we have learned in the world, 
Of course this particular expression of it is limited by op- 
portunity, but is not that true of al] outward expressions 
of self? We choose what seems to us the best, and in that 
seeming we betray ourselves. 

Happy those whose self-betrayals in small things as well 
as large show nothing which is not dignified and lovable. 

And after all this digression, which is not a digression, 
but only a drop- 
ping of the bucket: 
into the well where 
lie our thoughts, 
we come, as at 
first, to the choice 
of needle-work for 
the summer. 

What shall it be? 
It has certain re- 
quirements besides 
the interest before 
spoken of, which 
cannot be ignored. 
For instance, it 
must be small; for 
one cannot carry 
about with her an 
embroidery frame 
or a voluminous 
bundle of material. It must be easy of accomplishment; 
for one surely wishes in summer to emulate the lilies, 
‘*who toil not”; and it must have some definite use or 
purpose, so that it may soothe our wakeful consciences 
with a sense of fulfilled responsibility. And all these re- 
quirements send us searching rather widely for something 
which will fulfil them, when perhaps the solution lies close 
to one’s door. 

My own thought is that a very pretty solution lies in 
the graceful embroidery of smal] pieces of household linen, 
and that this can be done in ways which shall meet most 
of the requirements of which we have spoken; for certain- 
ly fads and fancies of all sorts can be impressed upon 
these household pages. 

Take, for instance, the most prosaic form of it, the 
“marking” or embroidering of initials or monogranis. 
There are so many ways of doing this which are not only 
beautiful, but unbackneyed and interesting, and there are 
so many interesting people to do them for, besides that 
most interesting of persons, one’s self. Think,for instance, 








of the delight of receiving at Christmas or birthday a set 
of damask napkins with one’s own initials curiously em- 
broidered upon them; or of having a towel with a legend 
dropping down upon one at some opportune occasion; or 
of a centre cloth for a golf breakfast or luncheon with golf- 
ing incidents"etched around the border—not to speak of 
the innumerable tea-cloths sprinkled with all the growths 
of nature and the inventions of mind. 

But I think I like best the old initialling and marking; 
to exercise one’s good stitchery and good judgment and 
fine ingenuity upon that is field enough, I find, for my own 
summer ambition. To embroider a W beautifully, and as 
it was never done before, to have it appear with unlooked 
for variation twelve times on twelve new and fine damask 
napkins, quite satisfies my waning ambition. 

There are so many ways of setting one’s seal upon the 
linen which belongs to one, so many ways of saying *‘ this 
thing cleaves to me in the general distribution of world 
goods,” and saying it originally and attractively, that it 
ought to satisfy one. 

But many women will not be satisfied with simple mark- 
ing of domestic linen during the holiday summer hours— 
I know it. No matter how they are tempted with ara 
besque and flourish, for them remains the problem of suit- 
ing size to color, and achieving bits of decoration which 
shall give scope to fancy and satisfy artistic longings. 

Squares of white Chinese silk, close and strong in tex- 
ture, embroidered as doilies, or of pale yellow silk fringed 
and embroidered with some Oriental-looking device done 
in white and orange-yellow silks, are enticing little things, 
butterflies of employment which outlive the allotted but- 
terfly period, and survive to make dainty many a winter 
entertainment. These little Oriental devices may take the 
shape of smal] disks of ornament, enclosing the initials of 
the person to whom they shall belong; or a disk of or 
nament may appear in one corner of the doily, and 
neighboring it, like a satellite, a smaller circle contain- 
ing only the initials or date. These bits of things can be 
made very interesting and charming, and carry a certain 
personal flavor which gives them a value which even those 
wonderfully dainty and wonderfully wrought doilies sold 
by the Turkish Compassionate Fund do not possess. 

But even house lineu and doilies do not exhaust the list 
of summer possibilities of small pieces of embroidery, for 
there are still the pretty souvenirs which one likes to be- 
stow as holiday or wedding gifts, the innumerable silk and 
satin cases, which may hold anything, from a handkerchief 
to a hair-pin, an opera-glass to a fan, each making of itself 
not only a convenient adjunct, but a charming reminder 
of an affectionate friend. CANDACE WHEELER. 
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CHAIR-BACK CUSHION. 


‘os cushion, which is nineteen inches 
wide across the top and is notched at 
the lower edge, is covered with light green 
India silk; a bias puff of the silk is allaround 
the edge, and a chou of a darker shade is in 
the corners. The embroidery is worked on 
silky écru grass linen, the blossoms in old 
rose, the foliage in grayish-greens. Only the 
edges of the flowers are worked solidly, the 
tilling in open fancy stitches, stems and edges 
of leaves in herring-bone. The pattern and 
design will be in next week's pattern-sheet. 


COLOR-SHADING IN 
EMBROIDERY. 

NE of the most glaring defects of much 
( of the embroidery commonly seen is a 
lack of gradation in the coloring. Some 
times no attempt whatever is made at shad- 
ing, and flowers and leaves are each worked 
flat in one or two tints, or again the color is 
applied from memory to the stamped design 
with the most crude and imperfect effects 
The embroideress who aspires to grace and 
delicacy in her work should make some study 
of the flower or leaf which she is about to 
embroider from the natural plant, if possi 
ble, or, if it is not procurable, from some of 
the good color prints which are now to be 
had. Some of the large handsome pieces of 
work which are admired at exchanges and 
sales are worked in an astonishing number 
of shades. A single flower petal will have 
five to ten shades so delicately and imper 
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ceptibly blended that the inexperienced eye will 
detect perhaps only three. But even with few 
shades correctly applied good effects can be at- 
tained. The stitch used for such work, the plume 
tis or feather, Kensington, or long-and-short stitch 
as it is variously called,is worked in uneven lengths, 
so that the stitches of each shade dovetail with 
those of the next lighter and darker shades, and 
the result is an intimate blending of the shades 
This stitch is always worked from the outline in 
ward. On the line the stitches must be set close 
and perfectly even, but at their inner extremity they 
are irregular, alternately long and short. An in 
experienced worker may be assisted in keeping an 
even outline by running it first, as shown in the 
clover -leaf detail, Fig. 1. Succeeding rows of 
stitches follow, lighter or darker as the case may 
be, but always long and short, and invariably work 
ed inward, that is, bringing up the needle in the 
embroidered part and down into the unworked part 
toward the centre (see Figs. 3 and 4). Gaps and 
irregularities are filled in at the end with single 
stitche 

The veins of leaves are filled in last, the space 
being kept open, as shownin Fig. 3. Wherea petal 
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EMBROIDERED CHAIR-BACK CUSHION. 


or leaf curls over, attention must be given to changing the di- 
rection of the stitch accordingly; the deeper-lying parts are 
worked first and the tips last. As for the veins, space must be 
reserved, too, for stamens, as in Fig. 4, and for spots of orna- 
ment, as in the butterfly, Fig. 2 

Careful work of this kind must be done in a hoop or frame, 
of course, in which the material must be carefully stretched so 
as not to be warped or strained. Some materials, as the light 
er silks or satins, require to be underlaid with gauze or lawn 
lining, and care must then be given that the grain of both ma- 
terials be precisely even. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 641. 
. hat shown in Fig. 1 has the crown, which widens tow- 
ard the top, of dark green straw, the brim of light fancy 
straw. A band of guipure lace encircles the crown, and a rib 
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bon strap is carried 
from the sides across 
the top, holding a 
bunch of roses, while 
the brim is draped 
with light green 
tulle. 

A light yellowish- 
gray cashmere is the 
material of the gown 
Fig. 2. The waist is 
cut down at the neck 
and embroidered, 
edged with a narrow 
ruche of écru mousse- 
line de soie, and filled 
out above with a 
guimpe of the mous- 
seline with blue rib- 
bons. A mousseline * 
chou is on the left E 
shoulder, with a . 
draped end caught in 
a strass buckle. Col- 
lar and belt are of 
blue silk. 

Fig. 3,a light sage- 
green étamine gown, 
has the lower part of 
the skirt composed of 
shaped folds, and the 
upper part trimmed 
on the sides with two 
tapering bands of 
guipure. The bolero 
is composed of lap- 
ping bias folds, and 
shows beneath a vest 
of guipure lace over 





white satin. A large guipure collar is on 
the jacket, and ear tabs to match are in the 
stock. 

A somewhat similar arrangement of folds 
is on a light gray canvas gown brightened 
with red (Fig. 4). The skirt has but three 
deep folds, and at the sides is slashed on a 
narrow insertion of silk to match. The bo- 
lero opens gn a gray chiffon vest, with collar, 
belt, and side jadot of red silk. The angular 
collar is of lace over gray silk. 

In the group of vest fronts shown in Fig. 
5 the first is of red silk trimmed with grass- 
linen embroidery and silk plissés. The vest 
has a fitted lining in the front and a button 
ed back with an elastic draw-string. The silk 
front is pleated, and has a silk plissé be 
tween bands of embroidery. The collar- 
band is of embroidery with silk pleatings. 
The second vest is of white mousseline de 
soie. It is composed of Valenciennes inser- 
tions and bias bands of the mousseline, which 
are shirred in three tucks and trimmed across 
with an edging, the whole being mounted on 
pink silk. A third front is of white organdy, 
with tucks and Valenciennes, mounted over 
light blue lawn. 


FANCY-~WORK. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
de the tourist in Spain who has leisure 
for exhaustive research will be shown, 
on demand, among other curiosities, a beau- 
tiful relic of a far-back century in the shape 
of a bedspread —couvre-lit, 1 think, is the 
ancient name, from which our word coverlet 
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was undoubtedly derived or evolved, as one should 
say, in pursuance of the fashion of the day. 

This coverlet, which is in possession of a convent 
once greatly renowned for its rose confections, is 
a tangle of embroidery thrown upon a strangely 
coarse ground of home-woven yellow linen. Per 
haps the linen threads were white at their spin- 
ning, but time, which bleaches hair, is kinder to 
flax, and turns its fibre to a most artistic café 
au lait, or biscuit, as word-ready Frenchmen call 
the shade we call—still imitating them—bdiche, or 
fawn; and again, in its lighter shades, couleur Isa 
belle, after the faithful but not dainty queen who 
kept her royal face and figure unwashed while her 
loyal heart waited and longed for the return of her 
absent lord and king. 

The coverlet, to return to it, is a marvel of skill, 
and though hardly to be faithfully copied in its 
entirety by this hurrying, slighting generation of 
workers, has still so many points worthy of imita 
tion that it may well be more than casually men- 
tioned. The embroidery, which is most elaborate 
and picturelike, is an arrangement of crowns, 
shields, crossed swords, and family arms connect- 
ed by straggling festoons of laurel and rose sprays 
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arranged with vinelike effect. The whole surface is 
covered, even in the small spaces between flowers, 
leaves, and stems, with a honeycomb stitch taken with 
gold thread. This forms a net-work which gives the 
effect of gold lace thrown over the material. The 
latter is so weak from age that it would hardly sup- 

ort the heavy embroidery, if not re-enforced by the 
honeycomb over-work covering its surface. The four 
sides of the quilt are bordered with gold lace which 
closely resembles that for sale at the present day. 
The old lace, however, has preserved its brilliant 
integrity, while that of our day is prone to tarnish 
in a few months, 

A very pretty but far less showy and expensive cov- 
erlet, which is the work of modern hands, has a heavy 
unbleached linen sheet for the foundation. I have 
been told that there is no such thing in market as un- 
bleached linen sheeting. If so, the linen in question 
must have received its beautiful yellow tinge from a 
dip in coffee. The decoration was done mostly in 
outline stitch with blue cotton. The central design 
was an enlargement of the Dutch Delft landscape 

attern, now so often seen upon cushions, mats, ete. 
he steep-roofed cottage, arched bridge, and other 
bits of architecture being done with two shades of 





blue, as were the extremely upright trees. Framing this 
landscape was a border which was, with great good sense, 
placed far enough from the edge to be entirely en évidence 
when the quilt is spread upon the bed. It seems a waste 
of ornament to have embroidery hanging over the sides 
or tucked under the mattresses. This border was made 
by marking off a stripe four inches wide, and edging it 
with three straight lines of outline stitch. The two shades 
of blue were used in alternate needlesful, thus giving an 
effect of light and shade thought to be peculiar to Delft 
wire. In the plain space marked off by these lines was a 
double line of pyramids. The upper row inverted, the 
lower row turning upward, with the points of the top and 
bottom rows of pyramids meeting in the centre. Only 
the darkest shade of blue was used, the pyramids were 
not outlined only, but filled in with long upright stitches 
taken like the first row in fancy-work darning patterns, 
but not crossed by any upper row. The pattern was 
arranged at the corners with an effect of being accurately 
mitred. 

Quilt, coverlet, and counterpane have come to be inter- 
changeable names for bedspreads, but each formerly re 
ferred to an especial variety. A quilt was always wadded 
and quilted, as its name would indicate, and 
in the cold houses of our ancestors one or more 
of these stuffed covers was put under the out 
side covering on every bed. It was in 1349 that 
Thomas Blanket of Bristol invented woollen 
blankets, but it was not till modern times that 
their use became so general as to almost super 
sede the heavy cotton covers. ‘The name coun- 
terpane is said to be aderivation of contrepointe, 
the knotted stitch with which white quilts 
were embroidered before the days of cotton 
weaving. 

There is nothing new in the application of 
Honiton braid to linen table centres, doilies, 
and mats. The only novelty is the use of com- 
plete figures to add to the work. Such forms 
as triangles, squares, ovals and half - ovals, 
wheels, and butterflies are now for sale by the 
dozen orsingly. With an edge or an insertion- 
like border made of Honiton lace braid, a 
square or circular piece of linen can be made 
very elaborate by introducing these medallions 
into the patterns used for filling the corners or 
for forming an inner circle within the border 
of braid set on in trefoil or other form. Linen 
pieces with stamped designs can be bought at 
some expense with the lace medallions already 
basted in position, but an ingenious worker can 
sasily make her own disposition of the figures. 
An afternoon-tea cloth now in process of con- 
struction to fill an order is studded with tulips, 
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for which the oval medallions are used. The stem and 
two long leaves or blades given to each flower are worked 
in pale green silk, the leaves being filled with herring- 
bone stitch done with the same green shade. The calyx 
is worked with green, and the lace figure is held down by 
buttonholing, and after the linen is cut away bebind it, 
raylike lines of silk are added from the calyx nearly to the 
top of the flower. It cannot be said that these tulips are 
closely allied to nature in appearance, but certainly they 
lend much beauty to the tea cloth, which has in addition, 
above the hem-stitched hem, a transparent inserted bor 
der made of successive stalks of four-leaved clovers. The 
leaves being each a section or lozenge of the lace braid, 
are held down by a long and short stitch buttonholing 
on the edge done with white embroidery silk. The stems, 
which turn inward and interlace, are worked with pale 
green silk. 
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Lace butterflies are pretty decorative forms to put 
on articles made of satin, like sachets, handkerchief- 
cases, or even sofa pillows. The figure is put on in 
the same way as the medallions are upon linen, except 
that the material is not cut away beneath them. The 
buttonholing used to fasten them down is done with 
yellow silk, and dots of yellow encircled with brown 
are worked upon the wings. The body has stripes 
of yellow, and lines to imitate antenne are worked in 
brown. A more brilliant effect can be given by sew- 
ing spangles of the smallest size upon the wings. 

Grandmothers who possess the art of knitting 
know better than I can tell them how to construct the 
knitted reins so acceptable to very small persons 
whose equestrian exercise has only the nursery for 
its sphere; but persons to whom knitting is an un- 
known and mysterious science may be glad to know 
how to crochet the ‘‘ribbons.” The material used 
should be crochet cord of some bright color. Make 
a chain of eighteen, and work a single crochet stitch 
in each loop of the chain, then work till the strip is 











FIG. 3. 


two yards and a half long. In working be particular to 
always put the needle through the back of the stitches 
on preceding row. Make a band twenty-seven stitches 
wide and nine or ten inches long. This band is sewed 
across the reins, leaving space enough to slip over the head 
and shoulders. The wider strip, which is meant to go 
around the chest, may be supplied with a row of toy 
sleigh-bells sewed on singly. 

A knitters’ fair was given last winter in aid of a char- 
itable cause, and it was really surprising to see the im- 
mense variety of articles that can be fashioned with knit- 
ting-needles. Among the prettiest things exhibited was 
a set of round doilies almost as filmy as the specimens of 
Fayal lace that travellers bring for our admiration. 
Among the very useful exhibits were cradle quilts made 
of thick rope wool, These were made apparently on 
rather large needles, or else knitted so loosely that the 
wool was uncrushed, and the effect was very fluffy. One 
with a white centre had a border of very pale pink 
knitted lace. The wool of which the edging was made 
was either Shetland or split zephyr. 

Amateurs are becoming very expert in making photo- 
graph-frames. When the designs stamped on 
linen were first offered for sale, it was quite 
understood that after the purchaser had finish- 
ed embroidering the linen she might be ex- 
pected to bring it back to be mounted on the 
mill-board back. Now it is seldom that pro- 
fessional skill is required. The board back 
is bought with the material, and after the 
needle-work is done the worker, with the aid 
of glue and in some cases a few picture-tacks, 
covers the board neatly, turning the linen well 
over the outside edge and back from the oval 
opening for the picture. When the glue of 
this first operation has dried, it is easy to fast- 
en on the piece of heavier board which forms 
the back, and is generally supplied with an 
easel brace or support made of wire. 

A large frame for holding three pictures is 
made in heart shape, with two heart-shaped 
openings at the top and one in the pointed 
lower part. Two rows of Japanese gold thread 
are couched down around the picture aper- 
tures. On those parts of the white linen not 
invaded by the accommodations for pictures 
are painted blue fringed gentians. To give 
these lovely flowers their own true color, a 
mixture of cobalt and rose-madder with white 
should be used. The lower part of the petals 
should be of a greenish-white, with the violet- 
blue of the upper part shading down into it. 
The leaves should be varied in tone, a few of 
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them a bluish-green, the others rather takin 
an olive shade. The frame thus dennenal 
was fifteen inches high, and was furnished | 
with an easel back for standing it upon shelf 
or table, although it might, if preferred, be 
hung upon the wall 


PARTIES FOR 


Iv 


CHILDREN. 


1 table may be decorated in a variety 
of ways. “If the party is given in the 
late fall or early winter it is pretty to place 
a small evergreen shrub in a pan and pack 
it in with sand, covered with holly leaves. 
Candles can be placed on the tree, with icicles 
of glass, and other ornaments. By placing a 
large mirror beneath the Christmas tree the 
effect is very pretty. Any gluss can be used 
for this purpose, as the frame may be entire- 
ly covered with greens. The ice-creams can 
be moulded in the form of snowballs or 
tiny Christmas bells. If the tree is not de 
sired, the mirror may be retained, and a fleet 
of ships placed upon it. The little sail- 
boats that cost from fifteen to thirty cents 
apiece are very preity for this purpose. 
Their sails can be dyed or painted a delicate 
pink, and the decks heaped with motto bon 
bons If, when the sails are damp, ** dia- 
mond-dust ” is sprinkled over them the effect 
will be much improved. With this centre- 
piece the cream and cakes may be moulded 
as little anchors, For a Mother Goose party 
the prettiest design for a centre-piece is a 
Jarge pasteboard house, such as are sold for 
paper dolls to live in. After it is pasted 
together, according to the directions which 
come with each one, a card-board sign can 
be placed over it, reading, ‘‘This is the 
House that Jack built.” The rooms of the 


| ed, or, worse still, when it is in the form ofa 
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house can hold the fruit and bonbons. which | 


must be seen through the open windows, 
The entire outside of the house can be cov- 
ered with a strong solution of alum, 
when crystallized it will glitter brilliantly in 
the gas-light. Colored candies can be fast- 
ened to the roof and walls, and other orna- 
ments added as fancy may dictate. The 
cakes and cream may be moulded as little 
geese, hearts, or pails for Jack and Jill. 

The children should all be seated at one 
large table if possible. The little things find 
it very difficult to manage their cups and 
plates when they have nothing to rest them 
on. The largest-size dinner napkins should 
be provided, and one fastened around the 
neck of each child before anything is served. 
Many a party has been spoiled, for one little 
guest ut least, because of something spilled 
upon a new dress or suit of clothes. The 
refreshments should be very plain and care- 
fully selected. It is always better to put 
more money in the arrangements we have 
spoken of than to provide an elaborate sup- 
per, for which the children pay in illness and 
future suffering 

Bouillon may first be served in large cups 
with bread.sticks. Then sandwiches should 
be passed with glasses of milk. Pressed 
chicken cut in thin slices is the best meat 
from which to make them, as ham and 
tongue are altogether too rich for the pur- 
pose. Then ice-cream and cake should con- 
clude the menu, The cream should be of 
the best quality, but plain vanilla. The 
cakes may be sponge, gold and silver, al- 
mond, or what is known as cup-cake. There 
should be plenty of these, and enough cream 
for the children to have two plates if they 
want them. Lemonade should not be given 
to the little ones, and it is an open question 
whether it is wise to provide fruit and candy 
for such an affair. So many mothers object 
to their children eating these dainties, es- 
pecially under certain conditions, that it is 
wiser for the hostess not to take the respon- 
sibility of placing them before children of 
whose digestive peculiarities she knows 
nothing. She can obviate all difficulty by 
giving each child, as they leave the house, a 
pretty box containing a few sticks of what 
is known as broken candy, and an orange or 
some other fruit. The child should be told to 
take them home and ask its mother’s per- 
mission before eating them. In this way the 
delight of the party is prolonged, for every 
child, as soon as its face is turned home- 
ward, longs to share its pleasure with the 
members of its family. To be able to take 
to mother some of the good things enjoyed 
is the loyal instinct of every generous little 
one. By adhering to this plan the hostess 
will be spared much annoyance which often 
follows after a generous but injudicious feast- 
ing of children upon all kinds of dainties. 
Most mothers are grateful to a friend who 
not only gives their children a delightful 
treat, but at the same time consults their 
health and future well-being 

The children should be sent by their 
mothers to make a call of acknowledgment 
upon the little host or hostess during the 
week or month following the party. By 
observing this form their social education 
will be naturally and pleasantly inaugurated. 

HELEN Jay. 


SELF-INDULGENCE IN 
WEATHER, 

TOW that the heated term is upon us, 
iN women the country over are donning 
the thinnest possible garb, and endeavor- 
ing by muslins, lawns, and dimities to de- 
lude themselves into the belief that they 
are not too warm. Certainly they are wise 
in choosing light materials for their gowns, 


WARM 
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but do not many women indulge themselves 


selfishly during the summer months? While 
a thin gown fits well and is clean, it is the 
prettiest apparel possible, but when it is soil- 


loose Mother Hubbard wrapper, it is sloven- 
ly in the extreme. Many women who are 
neat in winter seem to think that careless 
ness of attire in summer is permissible and 
conducive to coolpess. They therefore, on 
the hottest days, cast aside collars and cuffs, 
ruches and ribbons, and the other duainties 
that make women attractive, and in their own 
homes remove their corsets, put on thin 
wrappers, and look generally deplorable. 
Still in the hope of keeping cool, they take as 
little exercise as possible and perform only 
such work as is absolutely necessary. 

As a matter of fact this kind of self-indul- 
gence isa mistake. Heat, like every other 
discomfort, grows in its power over us as we 
allow our minds to dwell upon it. We can- 
not totally ignore its existence, but if,dressed 
coolly and becomingly, we go about the du- 
ties of the day, we shall actually suffer less 
than if we cast aside outward conventional- 
ities and devote the energies of our bodies 
and souls to keeping cool. The woman who 
bas not the time to sit still and pant and fan 
suffers infinitely Jess with heat than does her 
indolent sister. This kind of thing is, after 
all, entirely a matter of habit, and a well-fit- 
ting gown, when one is accustomed to it, 
will prove quite as comfortable as the loose, 
unbelted, and thoroughly untidy wrapper. 
An abundance of will-power and a goodly 
supply of patience are the best qualities with 
which to provide one’s self at this trying 
period of the year. 


FUMIGATION. 





| as nervousness. 


No long ago I found several moths in a | 
~ 


large closet which, in the spring, had 


| been so thoroughly cleaned that I flattered 


and | 





myself no insect could possibly lurk in its 
depths. Whether the moths i found had 
hatched from some eggs deftly concealed 
from my search, or were importations from 
the outside world, I know not. Certain it 
was that they were there, and my house- 
wifely soul failed me. The weather was 
hot, and the flesh rebelled at the thought of 
removing all the ciothing, brushing each 
article, and hanging it on the clothes-line in 
our small yard to sun and air. My next- 
door neighbor, a model housekeeper, chanced 
to call that afternoon, and to her I poured 
forth my chagrin at being put to all this 
trouble when the thermometer was climbing 
well towards the nineties. 

**Why do you go to that trouble?” she 
asked. ‘‘I can tell you of something simpler, 
easier, and much more effectual than your 
method.” 

And then she told me her way, which I 
tried with such signal success that I com- 
mend it to all enemies of the moth. 
everything just as it was on the nails in the 
closet. In the middle of the floor I placed a 
coal-scuttle containing about three inches of 


| water, and into this I fitted a pan so that the 








bottom of it just touched the water. Upon 
this I placed a pound of sulphur, over which 
I poured a little alcohol. I then touched the 
sulphur with a match, and after ascertaining 
that none of the clothing was within scorch- 
ing distance, I closed the closet door. As 
the door does not fit very tightly I stuffed 
the side cracks as well as the key-hole with 
paper, and left the sulphur fumes and moths 
to settle the trouble between them. Six 
hours later, when I opened the closet, the 
sulphur had burned out, but the fumes had 
done their deadly work upon the destructive 
insects, for not a live one remained. The 
smell of the sulphur was soon dissipated 
from the clothing. 

My invaluable next-door neighbor tells me 
that before packing woollens for the summer 
she lays them loosely about the room in 
which they are to be stored, opens the trunks 
that are to contain them, and then fumigates 
the whole apartment with sulphur. And 
she assures me that she never has a moth in 
her house. 


TEMPER OR NERVES? 
. WONDER where temper ends and 
nerves begin?” said a weary mother 
whom | was visiting. She had just accused 
herself of being cross. I said she was ner- 
vous. Which was it? 

“T am tired and intolerably cross,” she 
insisted. ‘My temper is horrid, and yet I 
do try to control it. What is it?” as a knock 
came at the door. 

“It's me, ma’am,” and Bridget’s red face 
appeared in the entrance. ‘‘ Was it pease or 
beans you said you wanted for lunch?” 

** Pease, Bridget. I ordered them from 
the grocer.” 

Yes, ma’am. And when you was or- 
derin’ I forgot to say as there wasn’t a taste 
of butter in the house.” 

** Oh, Bridget! and now the man has gone 
with the order. I asked you particularly if 
you had everything for the day. 

“Sure an’ I forgot butter! Ob yes, and 
there ain't no salad-oil, and you'll want it 
with the lettuce at Junch.” 

The mistress said nothing for a moment, 
and then spoke with deadly calm: 

“Since you forgot those things you will 
have to go to the grocer’s to get them. But 
hurr for you know this is a busy day.” 

Ail right,” * sullenly. 

As the sound of the heavy footsteps died 


on the stairs, the door of my hostess’s room 
burst open and the ten-year-old son of the 
house rushed in. 

‘Mamma, where’s my geography?” 

**Just where you left it, my son. 

“But I've for otten, mamma! Oh dear, 
just see that clock! Five minutes to nine!” 

‘‘And you are ten minutes from school! 
My boy, why are you so careless? Look in 
the nursery for your book.” 

A scamper across the hall and then a tri- 
umphant shout from the nurse 
‘Mamma, I’ve found it! 

hat in your room?” 

** No, Harry.” 

“Where is it?” 

“I don’t know. You must find it, dear.” 

A deadly silence, during which I saw that 
the mother held herself still by main force. 
The hand with which she sewed quivered, 
the fingers closed tightly on the needle. 

Then the clock struck nine. 

*Mamma,” wailed the boy, “it is nine 
o- and I can’t find my hat! What shall 
do?” 

And then the thread with which the mother 
sewed snapped, and something else—was it 
temper or nerves?—snapped too. Throwing 
down her work and springing from her chair, 
she ran into the nursery, where, in the middle 
of the floor, she found the child's hat. 

Putting it on his head and thrusting his 
books into his hand, she pushed him to the 
stair-head. 

“You drive me wild by your heedless- 
ness!” she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘If you 
forget another thing to-day, I'll whip you!” 

Then she returned to her room, sank into 
a chair, and buried her face in her hands. 

“Oh, my wicked, wicked temper!” she 
moaned. “ Women excuse this kind of thing 
I say it is temper, uncon- 
trollable and sinful! And I am ashamed 
through and through!” 

Which was it? And what is that with 
which many of us women fight daily as with 
an enemy to health and happiness? Shall 
we call it nervous irritability, or irritable ner- 
vousness? 

Is it temper or nerves? 


r 
Did } I leave my 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vers Howrurcy.—On page 404, Bazan No. 20, is an 
iMustration of a summer silk that you might copy in 
the materials yon have. None of the skirts this season 
have mach stiffening. A quarter of a yard in depth is 
sufficient. 

Winow.—You can wear any black straw hat that is 
becoming. If an Alpine shape is hecoming, wear that, 
but a straw toque is unsuitable for a woman of your 
age. Dall black ribbon and black wings or flowers 


| will be in keeping with your gowns. 


I left | 





Derenpent.—Bengaline or poplin would be more 
enitable than any cloth, unless cashmere. Pearl gray 
is more hecoming than stone gray. The evening waist 
of mousseline de sole, net or lace, will give you virtu- 
ally another gown, as it will be entirely different from 
the casaque. 

Dorotuy 8.—Either figured gros grain or plain satin, 
as you prefer. A white chiffon parasol is the best. A 
sun-umbrella is the smartest with a tailor-made gown. 
Yes, the bine and black umbrella will be suitable. 

Dersswaxer.—No interlining is used in sleeves, as 
a rule, except occasionally a very thin soft mull. 

M. B. T.—A black net trimmed with lace insertion 
and made over white silk or eatin will be the amart- 
est gown you can wear. Trim the waist with ruffles 
and have bows of white ribbon edged with narrow 
black lace, and a sash with long ends edged with black 
lace also. 

J. L.—A lace bodice and vest will entirely transform 
your gown. If yellow is more becoming to you than 
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mauve, have a collar and belt of yellow. The prettiest 
net bodices are made to have a full effect. The back 
should fit tight, but the front, trimmed with rows 
of tucks and narrow lace ruffles, should be full and 
loove from the lining. 

Novioe.—When making formal calls a visitor always 
hands whatever number of cards she leaves to the 
maid or butler who opens the front door; with her 
own cards may be those of her husband, mother, 
brother, or any near relative who delegates her. The 
only time that a visitor does not hand her cards to the 
person opening the front door is when that person is 
the host or hostess; in that case the caller may, when 
entering or leaving, drop the cards on a table in the 
hall or parlor, or, when leaving, hand them to the 
hostess with some suitable remark. 

Queny.—The rules for gentlemen's dress at week- 
day dinners apply to late Sunday dinners also. Din- 
ner or Tuxedo coats are worn at home dinners, at din- 
ners in the , and jonally in the winter at 
small informal dinners. At a formal dinner a gentle- 
man wears full dress on Sundays and week-days alike ; 
and at any time whenever he is in doubt as to which 
of the two coats to wear, it is safe to give the preference 
to the full-dreas coat. 

Inquinex.—There is no absolute rule in regard to 
whether a lady shall or shal! not rise when a gentle- 
man is presented to her, or when her host enters the 
room in which she is seated and greets her. In the 
majority of instances a lady should rise, and always 
when she is in any doubt as to what is proper, but 
when she is mach older than the host or the gentleman 
prevented she inay with propriety remain seated; at a 
dance, large reception, or any large entertainment of 
the sort, a lady neually remains seated when men are 
brought up to her to be presented. When a man is 
much older than a woman, or a person of distinction, 
she should show him the courtesy of rising to meet 
him, and a hostess should always rise when any guest, 
man or woman, is introduced to her. A married 
woman should leave one of her husband's cards for 
the host and one for the hostess and one for each of 
the other ladies in the family with her own cards, 
when paying or returning formal visits or when mak- 
ing a dinner call or a call in acknowledgment of an 
invitation. In calling informally it is not necessary 
for a married woman to always leave extra cards of 
her husband's; one is all that is necessary, and occa- 
sionally in making formal calls a married woman 
leaves only one of ber husband's cards with her own, 
as the fashion of leaving fewer cards than formerly is 
obtaining more and more. 

L. L.—Tall piano lamps are not as much seen as 
formerly in drawing or sitting rooms, and I should cer- 
tainly advise a medium-sized lamp for the living-room ; 
it may be two or three feet bigh and rest on a low 
table and have a fancy shade of silk or paper, or a 
fancy glass shade if it is to be used primarily for orna- 
ment, bat if it is to be used to read and sew by, a low 
lamp is better, of wrought-ron or porcelain, with a 
colored shade to rest the eyes, such as one of dark 
green or white glass. 

Reataetic,—We do not know the address, nor could 
we publish it in this colamn. We suggest that you 
write to the editor of the English magazine. 

Kinpereauten.—Address the Teachers’ College, 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
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In spite of the keen competition, 
this still remains the brightest and 
best illustrated magazine in the lan- 
guage.—LONDON DAILY NEWS. 
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By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


“HELL FER SARTAIN,” and Other Stories. 

mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 

Of Mr. Fox's sketches of the people of the Blue-Grass Region and the neighboring 
mountains, Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN says: 
native folk, has talked with them, studied them, and become himself their literary inter- 
preter through his splendid work in the magazines. So that, as a result of his gifts, his 
experience, and his aims combined, this form of the American short story should, under 
his control, be revealed for the first time in its entire fidelity to truth and nature.” 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, and Other Stories. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Illustrated. Post 


in their work a warmer enthusiasm and a keener insight into local character than John 
Fox, Jr. And surely no son of the old Commonwealth is more loyal or has a deeper con- 
fidence in her possibilities than the young author of the ‘‘ Cumberland Vendetta.” 
Louisville Times. 

Mr. John Fox, Jr. seems to have hitched his wagon to a star, for each new story he 
turns out shows something of improvement. Mr. Fox has an artist's eye for local color, 


of the people he depicts. His work is indubitably of the soil and worthy of it, and all 
Americans should be proud of him.—Critic, N. Y. , 

Genuinely picturesque and bristling with pointed incidents, these stories may be 
relied upon for something worth reading in every page.—/ndependent, N.Y. 





By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. Being Rambling Recollections of 
Many Years of My Life. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The book may he opened at any page and the eye will be greeted by the name of 
some figure of national reputation, and most likely a bit of lively incident or an anecdote 
that throws light upon his or her character. It is the note-book of one whose fortune it 
was to be thrown in the company of the makers of history, and who cherished with appre- 
ciation the most of what she observed and heard when in that company.—PAi/ade/phia 
Bulletin. 

The whole book is a delight.— Boston Advertiser. 

Mrs, Sherwood has had an interesting life, and she has made an especially interesting 
narrative of its incidents.—NV. Y. Press. 

A book that is as delightful and entertaining as a bright and travelled friend. . . . The 
most delightful book of its kind published in years. —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 
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Sketches entitled “ A Few Crusted Characters.”” Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
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By THOMAS HARDY 
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A Sketch of a Temperament. 
$1 


The descriptive passages are as beauti- 


an 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


It is a visionary and yet curiously real book. 


ful and vivid as any Mr. Hardy has written. ‘The atmospheric effects, woven of the salt 


airs of the ocean, colored with the brilliancy of that white land, linger on the memory as 
things seen, not read of.—London Daily News. 
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Desperate Remedies. 
Two on a Tower. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Wessex Tales. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 


A Set of Tales; with some Colloquial 


mental, $1 25; Post 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. 


Hardy has an exquisite vein of humor... . 
imagination, of invention, which keeps the interest undiminished always, though the per 
sonages in the drama may be few and their adventures unremarkable. But most of all he 
has shown the pity and the beauty of human life, most of all he has enlarged the bou 
daries of sympathy and charity.—V. Y. 7ribune. 
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THE INEXPERT WAITRESS. 
By Anne Warttworon Wrernenvr. 
VI. —tuwouron 


Berakrast disposed of it behooves you to consider 
next the requirements of luncheon and dinner. 
I heon ha» been defined by an observant student of 
mealies a# a mii-day supper Ab expert walireas, the 
moment she realizes that it is, afterall, a meal designed 
to carry the members of the household through the 


day and not to satiefy any very decided pangs of 
hunger, will endeavor to make it an wsthetic success 
rather than a gastronomic. She will see that the din- 


ing-room is properly aired and that the table presents 
a dainty appearance; but of you nothing of the sort is 
expecied, The breakfast cloth may be left on the 
table after that interesting repast is over. You may 
ae well save yourself the necessity, too, of removing 
the crumbe from the eloth, since that, after all, will 
prove bat a useless expenditure of energy, particularly 


if there are children in the house. No matter how 
many of the breakfast crombe you w ay remove, after 
the youngsters have been at the lancheon table two 
minates there will be quite as many on hand again. 
Hence the two or three minntes you might have de- 


voted to removing the crambe after breakfast will be 
so mach time warted 


Tea ie the favorite beverage for this meal: see, there- 
fore, that the water in the hot-water kettle is tepid, and 
at the strainer ie misiaid. We have known an in- 
stance where a maid was so highly recommended for 
having the tea-etrainer at hand at luncheon that she be- 


ne too proud and hanghty to live with, the result 
ing her discharge within ten days. There are various 
other methods of showing your inexpertness in the 
service of tea. If your mistress likes it strong, double 
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THE GIRL, THE WHEEL, AND THE BIRD. 


the quantity of water in the teapot and halve the tea. 
If she likes loaf-sngar with it, in setting the table put 
granulated or powdered sugar in the bow] ; and if there 
are guests at the table, an additional method of morti- 
fying your mistress will be found in the filling of the 
bow! with brown sugar. Occasionally, too, see that 
the milk-piteher has a sediment of maple syrup or 
molasses in it. 

Teaspoous are commonplace, eo that if originality 
be your alm you may put only coffee-epoons npon the 
table; or if variety is your object, it might prove 
amusing if the spoons for use with the teacups run 
from salt-epoons to gravy-ladies. In this matter, how- 
ever, you must exercise some discretion. If your 
mistress has little or no sense of humor, a jest of this 
nature might not prove succesefal. 

Iced-water is essential at luncheon in American 
houses. The most inexpert method of preparing this 
is to fill the pitcher with ice the night before and let 
it melt. If this does not appeal to your sense of the 
fitness of things you may ail the pitcher from the hot- 
water faucet and then drop a piece of ice as big as a 
silver dollar into it immediately after breakfast. The 
result by luancheon-time will be quite up to the stand- 
ard required for expert inefficiency, and in case you 
are reprimanded you may take consolation from the 
knowledge that the English as a nation consider iced- 
water a curse, and that thousands of Americans to-day 
are devoted to the hot-water diet. 

At most luncheon tables a centre-piece of flowers is 
considered attractive. This should not be so large 
that the petals of the flowers tickle the noses of those 
seated at the table. Therefore do not manifest your 
inefficiency by putting a huge panch-bow! filled with 
snuflowers in the middie of the table, but get some- 
thing emaller in the way of a comport and fill it with 
wild-carrot blossoms or dandelions. A very effective 
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MUSICAL. 
He * Wase vou were asnoan, Mies Panverve, gow pep YoU trxe tae Marrernorn 7” 


She. “11 von't wetseve 1 weanp rt.” 


centre-piece, from the point of view of an inexpert 
maid, can be made of a pineapple top, surrounded by 
the fluffy gray-headed dandelions that have gone to 
seed, The fluffy portions of the dandelions, if you see 
to it that the draught is properly arranged, be blown 
off and float idly about the room, making things gen- 
erally uupleasant for your mistress and her family. If 
possible use a comport that leaks a trifle. This will 
attract attention to-the flowers. Show that you are 
actuated by principles of economy by putting as little 
ice on the butter as possible. Make the batter up into 
balls varying in size from golf-balls to green pease, 
and then when these have meited, as they are apt to do 
at any season of the year, manifest your readiness of 
resources by serving them with a spoon. This will 
convince your mistress that you notice what is going 
on and occasionally think. 

There should always be a plate of some sort before 
those at the table. hese need not match unless you 
choose to take the trouble to have them do so; indeed, 
it is apt to prove a fraitfn) source of conversation to 
those at table if you have them range from Royal 
Worcester bread-and-butter plates to the imitation bine 
china soup-plates which are provided for kitchen use, 
For those who deem it well to smash or nick china 
the manipulation of these plates ix productive of 

ratifying resnite. It is so easy to drop one of them 

nadvertently, or when substituting the plate contain- 
ing some article of food to strike the edges of the two 
together. 

A luncheon table is made additionally stylish by the 
piecing bere and there of cut-glaee bonbon saucers, 

f, as often happens, there are no bonbons, you will 
show that you have a sense of the esthetic side of life 
by putting them ont filled with glass agates or miggles, 
as the boys call their cheap grade of marbles. These 
will at least please the eye, and are sure to amuse the 
children or such guests as may chance to be present 

Upon the rare occasions when the plates are brought 
to table very hot—which will probably happen when- 
ever the luncheon is made up of cold meats—be care- 
ful not to barn your own fingers. Handle them ginger- 
ly, and as speedily as possible place them either on 
the table or In the hands of those who are eating. Do 
not har! them on the table unless you are an expert 
quoit-thrower, but bold them approximately over the 
place where they should be and drop them there, bent- 

ng a tattoo on the bottom with your flogers while 
they remain in your own hands, 

eep the water-glasses brimming, and while pouring 
the water keep your eye upon the sideboard. In this 
way you may saturate the table-cloth without being 
really to blame. You can always tell when the glasees 
are fall enough by pouring until the glass reste in a 
circle of water of twice its own circumference. 

———————— 

(He has met her three days before at the sea-side. 
They are stil! there.) 

Sux, “ But I have only known yon for a few days.” 

He “ What difference does that make? There are 
some souls that act upon each other like magnets— 
they come together in no time.” 

Sue. “True. Still there is the material, the practi- 


He. *“ Ah, am I not aware of that? You are not, 
then [proudly], evidently acquainted with my circum- 
stances 7” 

Sux. “* How could I be?” 

He “Certainly not. And you show yourself to be 
a sensible girl not to be led precipitately into an un- 
timely alliance.” 

Sux. “I was afraid,dear, that you might think me 
too practical, foo sordid, perhaps.” 

He. “Nota bit. Such qualities 
go to make the best wives. Listen, 
my darling. How would you like 
to go to Europe on a wedding 
trip?” 

Sux. “I think I should like that.” 

He. “And when we return, 
would a nice little honse in town— 
say in the fifties—euit you ?” 

Sun. “That would be charming.” 

Hic. “ Of course only during the 
winter. In the summer we couk! 
have onr country home, or else 
travel. Are you fond of horses 7?” 

Sux. “ Passionately.” 

He. “ And diamonds 2” 

Suc. “O-h, y-e-8!” 

He “ And other 
stones 7” 

Sux. ‘* Indeed yes.” 

He, “Then I see no reason why 
I shonld not make you happy 
Tell me, my darling, what is your 
answer 7” 

Suz (hesitatingly). ‘Can you not 
wait until to-morrow ?” 

He “ You forget, dearest, that 
Tam going back to town to-night.” 

Sue. “ But if you could stay un- 
til to-morrow.” 

He. ** Impossible !” 

Sux. “But why is it impos- 
sible 7” 

He. “ Because, my heart's dar- 
ling, if I staid at this hotel an- 
other day I would have to over- 
draw my salary for another three 
weeks.” T. M. 


precious 


—_—_——————— 


“ What!" said the judge, “ you 
expect me to send your husband 
to prison when you acknowledge 
that you threw five flat-irons at 
him,and he only threw one at you!” 

“Yes; that’s all right, judge,” 
said the irate Irish woman; “‘ but 
then the one he threw hit me.” 


————»>—__—_ 


“1 wonder why they call the ex- 
of a church the running 





OUR SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE. 


HAVE YOU AN ENEMY? cer 
SLOWVILLE-ON-THE-BEACH. ABSOLUTE- 
LY THE POKIEST Summer Resort on Earth. 


Recommend it to your Enemies. The Hotel 
Runs Itself. No 1-Boys. Wretched Service. 
Hard Beds. Water-Supp! ned by State 
Board of Health. Death Rate 79% Guaranteed. 
Warrington Shark, 
Proprietor. 


FOR REDUCED MILLIONAIRES!!! 
Go To The Hard-Times Casino. 
Rooms Eni Suite Provided With Clothing Of All 


<inds 
From Shoes To Neck-Ties, Ball Dresses, & Biking 
Clothes. 
One Red Golf Coat To Every Three Rooms. 
KEEP UP A GOOD APPEARANCE 


And 
SAVE YOUR CREDIT. | 
Address Hard-Times Casino, W ayback, Delaware. 


MOUNTAIN BREEZE 
CATSKILLS. 

Blow Your Family Off To Ten Days With Us. 
Tornadoes ‘Twice a Week. 
Cyclones Fortnightly. 

The Windiest Place This Side of Anywhere 
When The Wind Isn't Blowing The 
Landlord Is. Thander 
Unsurpassed. 

Lightning Very Striking. 

Now Open, Write For Termes 

Do You Want An Education? 
Speml Your Vacation At The Springle Honse. 
All the Hall-Boys are High-Schoo!l Graduates: 
The Head Waiter is a Special Student at Yale. 
The Waitresses Speak Latin and Greek Fluently 
Porters carefully selected from winning Foot- 
ball Teams. 
One day will teach you something. 
One week will teach you many things, 
Oue month will prove a liberal education. 
Prof. Springle, Proprietor & Dean. 
Valleyville. Vi. 


—_——p_———— 


“T don’t believe Longfellow ever knew much about 
children,” grumbled Cumeo at six o'clock in the 
morning, as a aeries of yelle burst upon his eara. 
“Talk about the children’s hoar being at twilight!” 

_— 


* Papa,” said Billy, tearfully, after a playful romp 
with the good-natured bat rather rough St. Bernard 
poppy, “I don't believe Bingo knows what kind of a 
dog he is. He plays as if he thought he was a little 
pug.” 

Mas. Fosmiox. “ Did you enjoy the Commencement 
exercises, Mra. Perkasie 7” 

Mes. Perxasie. “ Very much—very much, indeed, 
with the exception of the bacchanalian sermon.” 


a 
**T hear that you are about to build a fine residence,” 
said Mr. Tenspot to Mr. Crewe Doyle. 
“ Yea, siree,” replied the man of newly found wealth, 
* It is going to have a pizarro in the front and a Parto 
Rico in the rear.” 





CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING. 


expenses 7” said Mra. Martin. Mrs. Hoolihan. “Ot sav, Mus. Jounson, HAVE yous sEZEN 


“ T suppose it’s because the ves- 


trymen are never able to catch u 
with them,” answered herhusband. A Pats.” 


Annie’s new nary? It's a reacu.” 
Aunty J. “No; suv | geokon Tuxy’s MIGHTY THANKFUL "TAIN'T 
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